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WHO WAS SIR JOHN RUSSELL? — EARLDOM 
OF MENTEITH, 1231-1298. 


According to the ancient law of Scotland, as 
settled in the case of the earldom of Athol, which 
was decided in the law courts of Alexander IJ, 
the eldest sister succeeded to an earldom, exclud- 
ing her younger sisters and the heir male of her 

er. By reason of this rule, the eldest daugh- 
ter succeeded Mauritius, Earl of Menteith; and 
having married betore February, 1231, Walter 
Comyn, he became jure curialitatis Earl of Men- 
teith, He died in 1258. His widow, disregard- 
ing her Scotish suitors, selected for her second 
busband an English knight called John Russell, 


by which alliance she grievously offended her | 


northern lovers, who accused her of poisoning her 
first husband. She and her spouse, having been put 
i prison, subsequently escaped to England; and 
In pen to Rome against the proceedings 
in Scotland, which had wrested the earldom and 
estates from her and transferred them to Walter 
Stewart, commonly called Balloch, or Bullok 
(that is to say, the Freckled), third son of Walter, 
the High Stewart of Scotland, the husband of the 
next daughter of Earl Maurice. 
This nobleman, with his countess, the abbot of 
erino,* and other persons of rank in Scot- 


_—__.. 


* Bernard, or Barnard de Monte-Alto. 





land, accompanied the daughter of Alexander III. 
to Norway, and witnessed her espousals there, 
This marriage having been completed, a portion 
of the retinue of the princess, including the abbot 
of Balmerino, Bernard de Monte-Alto, “et alii 
plures in redeundo sunt submersi.” The Earl of 
Menteith and his countess remained “‘cum tota 
familia de Norwegia,” and in due time arrived 
safely in Scotland. 

It is conjectured, and with probability, that 
this lamentable immersion of the ship, passengers, 
and crew was the foundation of the ballad of Sir 
atrick Spence, one of the finest popular lyrics of 
Scotland, the authenticity of which was never 
disputed until recently, when the late Dr. Cham- 
bers, without the slightest evidence, unhesitatingly 
ascribed it to Lady Wardlaw, who is generally 
assumed to have been the manufact r of the 
ballad of “ Hardicanute.” A full account of the 
controversy was given at the time in “ N. & Q.,” 
(2 8. ix. 118, 231; x. 31, 237), which it is not 
necessary to resume, as the present inquiry relates 
not to the fate of those on board the lost vessel, 
but to the Earl and Countess of Menteith, who 
remained in Norway ; and to the previous countess 
and her English husband, Russell. 

In the unanswerable case by L 


rd Hailes for 
sting account 


the Countess of Sutherland an inter 
of the earldom of Menteith will be found, from 
which it appears that Balloch held the honours 
until his death; but having taken an oath of 
fealty to Edward I., he subsequently violated the 
pledge and was executed for doing so. 

The matter for inquiry is—Who was Sir John 
Russell ?. If he was a knight, as he has been styled, 
this would not indicate a plebeian origin. Sir 
Robert de Bruce was an English knight only, when 
he married the Countess of Carric, and thereby 
jure curtalitatis became Earl of Carric; but the 
only one apparently offended at these espousals 
was King Alexander. Why should the marriage 
of another countess to an English knight, in the 
same reign, create such an outcry and be called 
ignoble ? 

According to Wiffen, in his Memoirs of 
House of Russell, there was in 1220 a Sir John 
Russell, who held an office in the household of 
Henry III. He hardly could have been the 
favoured suitor of the countess, who was not a 
widow until 1258; and at that date Sir John 
would have been about eighty years of age, as- 
suming that he was twenty-five years old when 
he received his appointment in the king’s ser- 
vice—a somewhat antiquated lover for a brisk 
widow of fifty. 

No other Russell bearing the christian name of 
John, about the time, is to be found in Wiffen. 
The probability is that the lady, as widows some- 
times do, selected a youthful not an aged help- 
mate; and thereby excited the wrath of the 
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imperious elderly Scotish nobles, who would feel 
insulted by another countess being carried off by 
an English knight. Sir Robert de Bruce was 
pardoned by the monarch for his offence, which, 
according to Fordun, originated in the Lady of 
Carric carrying off the handsome knight to her 
castle of Turnberry; but so far from pardoning 
Russell, Alexander deprived the Countess of Men- 
teith of her peerage, and transferred it with its 
territorial possessions to her next sister, thereby 


of his wife. Now as the nobility could not have 
deprived the lady of her peerage, or transfer it to 
her sister, that being the prerogative of the crown, 
and as Alexander was a wise, able, just, and 
powerful sovereign, there must have existed good 
cause for his refusing that lenity to Russell which 
he had shown to De Bruce. 

The Russells were not an historical family until 
the reign of the Tudors ; and notwithstanding their 
amiable and poetical genealogist has collected to- 
gether all the Russells, or De Rouselles, he could 
find, he has not found a place for a Sir John 
Russell of 1258-9; although it would have, no 
doubt, given him the greatest delight could he 
have adorned his pages by telling how a preur 
chevalier of the family had distinguished himself 
in the north by carrying off a wealthy Scotish 
countess in defiance of the efforts of the earls and 
barons of the court of Alexander. We suspect 
when Fordun, or his continuator Bower, egulted 
the epithet of “ignobilis miles” to Sir John Rus- 
sell, they had good reason for so doing. It may 
be noticed that after being imprisoned, the deposed 
countess, upon “ receiving a sum of money, dis- 

acefully departed from Scotland with her hus- 

and Sir John Russell.’’* 

it seems that the countess had a daughter by 
her first husband, Walter Comyn, Earl of Men- 
teith; for Alexander, in the year 1285, whilst 
confirming the right of Walter Stewart (Balloch) 
to the title, gave half of the lands to William 
Cumin to be erected into a barony, a fact of im- 
portance, as showing that as far back as the reign 


not affect the title of honour. Thus Balloch still 
remained earl although William Comyn obtained 


lordship’s territorial earldom. J. M. 


-HO = -HOE. 
Sprinkled over several parts of England, is a 


The ancient form is found to have been *.6*, 
and sometimes remains without the “e”: and, 


presents a tradition of the ancient long sound. 





* Hailes’ Case, sect. iv. p. 14. 


giving Walter Stewart the title of an earl in right | 


of the third Alexander the transfer of the land did | 
a baronial grant, carved out of one half of his | 
| name to be preserved in four out of the five parallel 
series of ancient place-names ending in “-hoe”. | 


where this has been added, it probably only re- | 


Although widely scattered, this tribe of names 
| is far from numerous; compared, for instance 
with those in “-ham” or “-ton”. With a keen 
sense of one of the most powerful ingredients of 
romance, the inventor of Jvanhoe constructed or 
adopted that name with a knowledge that although 
this terminal is so widely spread as to be every. 

| where recognised as probable, it is nowhere 4 
common .as to be ordinary. The title of a later 
romance, Westward-ho! although at first view 
similar, and, by a mere coincidence, lately become 
the name of a new place close to an ancient 
series, being of a totally different and more recent 
suggestion, has no claim to our consideration. 

There is, in the county of Devon, a remarkable 
ancient group of this family of names—Mortehoe, 
| Trentishoe, Martinhoe, and Pinhoe, These are all 
| what may be distinguished as church-towns—the 
| ancient centres of parishes. There are also in the 
same county three or four less important examples. 
The first three, above named, are all immediately 
on the north coast; their parishes bounded by the 
sea. The fourth, Pinhoe, is, on the contrary, con- 
siderably inland, in the eastern part of the county. 
The smaller examples referred to are also distant 
from the sea. 

It has been the fate of one of these names— 
Pinhoe—to obtain a place in the early written 
histories of this kingdom. Almost surrounded by ‘ 
the river Exe and its smaller confluents the Culm 
and the Clist, is an insulated block of elevated 
land, nearly triangular in plan, with sides of about 
| three miles each. Pinhoe stands high up against 
the side of the eastern promontory of this bit of 
high land; whilst the city of Exeter occupies the 











western spur, at a much lower level; and is not 
| only within sight of Pinhoe, but with a rapid 
descent of about two miles towards the only part 
of the city where its wall is not protected bya 
deep valley. When the Danish invaders (4.p. 1001) 
besieged this city, instead of approaching it by its 
own river, which would have brought them to its 
| strongest side, they outflanked it by going direct 
to Pinhoe. Although the river Clist s now small, 
it has a broad alluvial margin; but, even if they 
left their “marine cavalry ” in the natural har- 
bour of its mouth, a march of about four miles, 
mostly through its valley, would bring them to 
| this most advantageous post. 
But, whatever may have been their method of 
approach, it is certain that their occupation of 
| Pinhoe has caused five examples of its written 


manuscripts of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited 
by Mr. Thorpe; in the fifth it does not appear. 
In two of them it is “Peonnhé’, in one “ Pe 
onnho,” in another it occurs twice as “ Peonh6”. 

The present form of the name Pinhoe, has, for 
all localj purposes, prevailed from time imme 
morial. So it must be sought in all gazetteers, 
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directories, and county histories. So it must be | 
written on a letter inte snded to find its owner. So, | 
also, it has lately come into broader a ght ata 
railway st ation. = what ground, refore, has 
this name been ged to “ Pe shoe by a recent 
yery learned, critical, and vigorous historian ? 
(Freeman's Hist. of the Norman Ci + a. vol. i. 








», 340, 1867). mp samy | as he has himself laid | 
down an express canon to the purpose, when he | 


afterwards says: ‘I hold it to be a sound rt rule to 
speak of a nation, far as p _ le, by th 















: 

r : ‘ 
by which it calle i If 
why not a vill age hist 1 dl 

Fr + nar lace ha 
not choose the name by s place has 
known itseli tor mlany ge omg we 8 only toler 
able alternative would have been that of the 


earliest record of the transaction which he copies. 
It is found, indeed, that the present form, 


“Pinhoe”, is but an approximate and imperfect 
imitation of the traditional utt. rance of it still 
preserved by the unlettered natives and their 


+ 


neighbours; more exactly represented by the an- 
cient form in the Chronicle. In some parts of 


“Bat this is not all. The 
ne is n t equalled by 
l. > yOWe!l in the name 
» sal ne as s the same diphthong 





Sale to 
say that there is not, in indigenou hs, the 
slightest f ir of either “u” or final 





half of the : : me 
It must 

er, Hen + of 

a Matthew 


nee of Worces- 
i n of Durham, 
as collated by Dr. 
Ingram, give “But even they stop 
short of the more objectionable in novation of the 
terminal. Roger of Hoveden, however, goes a 
step the ut way in writing “Penhou”. But are t 
literary fancies of later writers, writing in anothe 
language, to avail against the recorded origina 
_—— confirmed as we have seen by surviv- 
ing traditional usage ? 

but the truth is, that this propensity to tamper 
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sist res} t is an 
of redact P| 
S re y catch the 8 firs 
2em in the very act. In the origin: 
of the local commissioners, which, bound 





into a volume, constitute the Exeter Don resday 
Book, two of the above names appear nearly in 
their original form, as “ Morteh »” and “ Pinnoe”; 
but the Westminster clerk who reposted the am into 
the Exchec quer Domesday, no doubt indulging 
some philological theories of his own, has chosen 
to write them “ Mortehov” and “ Pinnoch” (D. 
B. pub. by Record Com. ; compare ¥ vol.i. fol. 10La 
and 113 b, with Additamenta, pp. 87 and 423) 








It is, no doubt, true that there is in Monmouth- 
shire—a border county—a place called “ Pen- 
how ”; but that is no reason why the other name 
is related to it, because it also isin a border or 
mixed county. And, if it had been so related, the 
change would not be justified. It may be quite 
true that “ Tenby” and “ Denbigh ” are two forms 
of one British name, but to identify them now 
would cancel the symbol of all their subsequent 
separate existence. 

Any farther consideration of the first half of 
this name—“ Peon ”’—may be left to those who 
like to pursue it. Perhaps it was the name of 
the family or clan who first settled the “ village 
community”. But what is the connection of the 
word “-hoe”, found in all these names, with 
any allied words of which we better know the 
meaning ? 

The late Mr. Kemble co 
word was connected with ‘ 
and that it was “ originally a poi 
a a heel, or boot, and stretch 
srhaps even into the sea” 

p- 











iref. xxxi.). It cannot be 
had been a solitary exal uple, the natural te of 
Pinhoe would have off red a oti ¢ confirmation 
f this conjecture. It is, indeed, situated upon 
what is pre-eminently a headland “ stretching 
into the plain”. 

Passing on to the other named; perhaps 
the sit — of Martinhoe y also not unfairly 
be subjected by fancy to this description. But 
when we come to Trentishoe it is positively for- 
bidden. This place lies in a deep narrow woody 
dell; to the bottom of which, it is said, during 

yme months of the year the sun never penetrates. 
If j indeed this spot has any likeness to a “ boot,’ 
it must be to the inside of it. 
At Mortehoe, however, there is a promontory 

ing out boldly into the sea. |] he pro- 
ry has a distinct name of its own—“ Morte 
’*, In advance of it is also a fine and threat- 
ening rock, well known to sailors as “ the Morte 
Stone”. These are flanked by a bay, called 
“ Morte Bay”. The name of “ Mortehoe” is re- 
served for the village itse if; which lies in a hol- 
yw at the landward end of the promont ry. 
like manner, although the name of the church- 

















‘“Pinhoe” has wr by usage, ex- 

ed to that later institution the parish, the 
parish contains several as r villages or hamlets 
with names of theirown. One of these is “ Pin- 
pound.” There was also formerly a manor-house 
called “ Pin Court”; and there is a small stream, 
ne rs this from the next parish, called 


“ Pinbrook”. 

But, as an example well known to most of 
your readers, did Boston in Lincolnshire derive 
its ante-Botulph name of “Icanho” from its 
natural topography ? 
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We see, then, that this fossil word “-hoe” 
rather indicates a social condition than a natural 
feature of the locality. That it actually consti- 
tutes the distinction of certain communities from 
immediate neighbours, with whom they some- 
times do not even participate in the peculiarity of 
site sugeested as its caus t is believed, indeed, 
that it has nothing at all to do with either “ heel” 
or “hock”, or “how”, but that it is no more than 
a tribal variety of “-ham” or “-hom”, as the 
equivalent of “ home” 

Veare: tm h ac 


of a radical “‘m” 





med to the silence or loss 
but it is suspected that 
this habit do ver exist in some mem- 
bers of our family of dialects. An instance may 
be cited, not the less instructive for being far- 
fetched. The learned Jo. Matt. Gesner published 
a sort of school book of general knowledge, not 
unlike our Kett’s Elements. In this, he inciden- 
tally tells us how he had formerly wondered that 
the people where he was born—near the Altmiihl, 
between the Rhine and the Danube—said “4a 
boa” for “ein bein”, and “a stoé” for “lapis”; 
until his acquaintance with English brought to 
his mind that his compatriots were a colony of 

had early in the ninth 


Angli, who had settled there 
century. (Jsagoges in Erud. Univ., Lips., 1774, 
vol. i. p. 204.) 

But there is, nearer | 
of the identity rt * -noe 
ham, in Worcestershire, is well known as the 
birth-pl ace of the author of Hudibras. Butina 
grant to the abbey of Pershore (a.p. 972) the 
same place is l (Cod. Dép., 
No. 570). It does not weaken our inference that 
the charter is asterisked doubtful, for it is at 
least as much to our that the variety 
came readily to the mind 1 local scribe, or even 
fabricator. 

Another instance is also from the same county. 
Poden, near Chipping-Camden, appears in the list of 
Benefactions to Evesham as “ Poddenho” (Chron. 
Abb. Evesh., p. 71). In No. 61 of Code Diplo- 
maticus it also appears as “ Podden ho” once ; but 
in the *same charter, twice more as “ Podden 
homme ” (vol. iii. p ' 

The celebrated name “ Clovesho” has reached 
us in a greater number of written examples, show- 
ing several forms of the terminal word. For the 
sake of shortness, I will only say that one of 
these—or perhaps two (see note in Wilkins’ Cone. 
vol. i. p. 161)—is “ -ham”’, another “ -hom ” (Cod. 

i. No. 1034). 

t would scarcely be fair to suppress—what 
may, however, be some drawback to the ready | 
acceptance of this assumed kinship—that the | 
learned Sir H. Spelman and Dr. Wilkins seem to 
favour the relation of “-ho” with “-how”, rather 
than with “-ham”. In the title-heads which | 
they have given to the records of the Synods at 


me, more direct evidence 
"and “-ham”. Strens- 


called “ Strengesho” 
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| Clovesho, the former writes 
| the latter “ Cloveshoviense ” 

But, after all, the value or soundness of the 
derivation, promoted by this indulgence of the 
privilege of permutation of letters, is not the main 
question. Something it is, no doubt, that such 
remains of the past should be handed on to the 
future untainted with false associations. But ig 
not this perversion of a name, that has held ity 
integrity for at least nine centuries in the speech 
of us “lewed peple,” a despotic usurpation, on 
the part of scientific philology, of our native and 
customary rights in our own words and names? Ip 
the ears of some who are living, such names are old 
memories—and to these it is a real and sensible 
grievance: and this, it is hoped, will be a valid ex- 
cuse for the present attempt at a reprisal of our spoil 
from within the sacred precincts of that learned 
function. Besides, in the case before us, not only 
is the name itself truly monumental, but the dis- 
tortion attempted would blot out one of the links 
of an interesting chain of such names; which, as 


“ Cloveshovie ”, and 


, 





| they stand, may explain or illustrate each other, 


Such a name has a value at least equal to the 
Dorchester Rings, or to a Saxon baluster in a 
Lincolnshire bell-tower. 
THomas KERSLAKR, 
Bristol. 


Lonpon STREET ImPROVEMENTS.—As we arte 
likely soon to get rid of Temple Bar and Northum- 
berland House, notwithstanding the sentimental 
objections of various persons, may I be allowed to 
suggest through the medium of “N. & Q.” the 
desirableness of making a clean sweep of all the 
old buildings in the metropolis ef every kind, 
instead of dealing with the matter bit by bit? 
Think of the employment that would be given to 
thousands of deserving artisans if we were to pull 
down St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
the Monument, the City churches, &c. &c.! That 
consideration (not to speak of the gains of capi- 
talists and professional men) ought to outweigh 
all absurd taste for antiquity and the fine arts. 
To accommodate the congregations of the demo- 
lished churches, large wooden sheds could easily 
be run up. TANDARAGER. 

Mopesty oF Does.—Darwin, in his Descent of 
Man, I fancy (but cannot now find the place) 
somewhere speaks of the modesty and bashfulness 
of dogs, as exhibited in their not liking to beg too 
often from same person at the same meal. 
Having kept dogs for over twenty years I have 
never observed this; but nearly all my dogs have 
evidently felt uncomfortable and abashed under & 
steady gaze, looking away, turning round when 
lying down, or pretending to be asleep, and this 
especially after they had, or thought they had, 
been doing wrong. Have other instances of Dar- 
win’s kind been observed ? FYtMa. 
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Lives WRITTEN ON A PANE oF Gtrass.—The 
flowing lines were written on a pane of glass in 
me of the windows at Purlwell Hall, Batley, 
Yorkshire, by a Miss Taylor, and bears the date 
of 1734. I copied them recently. It is said her 
heart was won by a lover that did not meet with 
the approbation on of her friends, and that they made 


her prisoner in one of f the: r FONE, and it was there 
she wrote the toy I beg you will preserve in 
mV & QO :— 

Come gentle muse, wont to divert, 

Corroding cares from anxious heart ; 

Assist me now, to bear the smart 

Of a relenting angry heart. 

What, tho’ no being I have on earth 


Tho’ near the place that gave me birt 

And kindred less regard do pay 

Than the acquaintance of a day. 

Know what the best of men declar 

That they on earth but strangers are :— 

Nor matters it, a few years het 

How fortune to thee d 

If in a palace thou hs 

Or, in a cell penury felt 

Ruled as a prince, 

Six feet of earth is all 
Here give my th 








WILLIAM ANDREWS, 


+ TY } 
t t, 42ULl. 
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THE Worp “ Immense.” —While 
ing a paper upo m a physiological subject con- 
tributed by a well-known university Docent to a 
well-known Vienna medical peri: vdical, I cam 
across the following: “Ich sah Kiigelchen \ 

immenser Kleinheit,” &c.—I saw globules [ of mer- 
cury] of immense, or immeasurable, smallness. 
Such use of the word ¢:nmense, until 7 had th ught 








upon its derivation, seemed to me to be absurd, 
wed as I am to the E: h use of the term, 
which is ever one conveying an idea of magnitude. 

Among all the —_— atio given by Richardson 


in his well- known dic ary, this word is never 
used save in the sense of immeasurability in great- 

ness. Shakspeare seems never to have employed 
this word in his w ritings, if our ‘best Concordance 
to his works —that of Cowden Clark—can be 
trusted. It would be interesting to know if any 
of the standard writers of our languace—“ wells 
of English undefiled ’—have ever empl ryed the 
word in question as implying smallness that cannot 
be measured. J.C. G. 

New University Club. 


Rep and Brive CostuMEs ASSIGNED To MALEs | 


AND Frwatrs.—I have seen a statement, but 
where I do not now remember, that in the most 
primitive attem pts at portraiture in ages when 
art was in ' infancy, the costume of males was 
invariably red, and that of females blue. And 

t if two pieces of water-colour, red and blue, 
Were given to a child and he asked to paint with 


them a boy and’girl, it 
untutored hand had given the 
girl a blue frock, whilst the garmen ts of the boy 
would be red. And also, : 
purchases clothes for her infant, 
guides her selection. 
is the prevailing colour; but if 
red is the pres domit nant shade. 
good whether the mother 
inhabitant of Belgravia or the 
country labourer. 

would be interesting 
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1 the third is found— 


“ Personet hec cellis dulcissima ‘ 


is probabl; y the foun 


Wuy WEEFPERS ARE CA 


| Jemmnie Duff was a half 


) tend all the fun 
Old Q.” I forget 
ften heard of him. | 
thands—the broad 
better pleased w J 
raneet oF LONGFELLOW 


owing appeared in the 
shingt m Territory né 


71, ] have also seen 


Wales) newspaper 


en it in any of the pa 
United Kingdom :— 





For the gi 
And things are not w 


‘ Life is real! life is ear 


Single blessedness a fi 


Man thou art, to man 
r- 


Has been spoken of t 


“ Not enjoyment, and 1 


Is our destined end 
But to act that each t 


Finds us nearer marriag 


“ Life is long, and youth 


And our hearts are ligh 


Still like pleasant drums 
Wedding marches al 


“In the world’s broad field 


In the bivouac of lif 
Be not like dumb, driv 
Be a heroine—a wi 

















would | 
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“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ; 
Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Act—act in the living present, 
Hoping for a spouse a- head. 
“ Lives of married folks remind us 
We can live our lives as well, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Such examples as will ‘tell’ ; 
“ Such examples that another, 


Wasting time in idle sport, 
A forlorn, unmarried brother, 
Seeing shall take heart and cx 








‘ Let us, then, be up and doing, 

i heart on triumph s¢ 

Still triving, still pursuing 
‘ ach one a husband get.” 


< Square East, Dubli: 


I “ ALL AROUND THE May- 
roLe.”’—According to Captain Cuttle, I communi- 
cate that the other evening I was walking in a 
lane and observed a number of children with 
linked hands form a revolving circle round an 
imaginary Maypole, all singing— 

“ All around the Maypole, trit, trit, t1 

se it a Maypole I have got ; 

One t yttom and two at tl 

All ar lthe Ma le, tr 


n’s GAMES: 








Eton.—Can any of your readers give me an ac- 
count of this person, of whom there is a published 
igraving undated ? C. B. T. 





Srr E D Bacor.—Who was this person, 
whose arms are Gules on a chief argent, two mul- 
lets argent ; motto, “ Mediocria f N 


rma” ? N. 
[Sir Edmund Bacon of Gillingham, co. Norfolk, was 





the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the c 

to the dignity of a baronet on the i rder 
by James I. in 1611. Sir Edmund 19.— 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. 1807, vii. 165 tinct 


Baronetage, ed, 1844, p. 31. 


Tue Vers, “To prain.’—The Daily News 
(a paper not distinguished for sensational and 
uncouth words), in its account of the Bermondsey 
tragedy on July 1, says: — 

‘William Edward Taylor, 
brained to death a woman who 


Can beating in a woman 
called “ braining ”’? 
Hull. 





Brown! Reyrnoups’ Prace, Horton Krirpy, 
Kent.—Hasted says Reynolds passed by sale, in 
Charles I.’s time, to Sir Jno. Jacob. Which was 
the Browne who sold it? Wasit the John Browne 
mentioned in Berry’s Genealogy of Kent, as “ sor 
and heir” (although the youngest of a large 
family), and aged seven, in 1619? and did he 


, 
A 











| marry a Kennett? If so, is anything known of 
him? Did he leave descendants? TI should by 
| glad to know if there are any “ Brownes” now 
| living who claim descent from this family, ij, 
| father Thomas married two Essex wives. Had he 
estates in Essex as well as Kent? If so, where? 
| The last wife was Martha Rich, daughter of 
| Richard Rich of Lees. What Richard Rich was 
| this? It was not Baron Rich? 

out in any county history. 
Jawes Roperts Brows, 

84, Caversham Road, N.W. 


I cannot find 


__ Brriar ( vstom.—In many parts of Italy, the 
friends take leave of their dead when the corr 


Se 
. . 7 ; Y -- 
is carried from the house on a bi r. Candles are 


| borne, and prayers said by the priest on the way 
to the church. The body is left before the altar, 
under the care of those whose office it is to lay it 
in the coffin. The funeral takes place at night, 


Even among the rich, the dead lie unwatched for 
hours, and tales are told of sacrilegious robbery. 
Was this ever the eustom in England? If it 
were, I think it accounts easily for the stories of 
people being buried alive, and of recovery in con 





sequence of the sexton trying to strip the dead of 
| Jewellery, X& IsABELLA C, Grant, 
| 114, Gl Terra H Park. . 


of Maxfield went down to the north borders, 
the Cremis, a certain familv that w 
The gentlemen call 


f Edward VI., Cott. MS. 








iv, lvv. 
| 
| 





a ily was this? Does Cremis stand for 
Grahams? How were they “relate to me” 
Why, considering that relationship, was it deemed 
necessary to “overthrow ” them ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Wittram Frost of Benstead, near Farnham, 
Hampshire, emigrated to America in 1667. I 
should like to find out if he left an English de- 
scendant, and any particulars about the family. 
D. 


A 

InscrIpTION AT Ee iiston Apnney.—On a 
large flat stone, lying on the ground at Egliston 
abbey, near Barnard Castle, is the following coup- 
let in large bold black-letter. I have never heard 
any explanation of the abbreviated words that 
satisfies me, though I have heard several at- 
tempts: — 








€ * Rokebp 57 yn for ni passio ry) 
e ros haue mersi on pi sinfall b 
The “M” for “ Mary” 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





iscrowned. J. T. F. 


“Tre Joviat Mercury.” —I have Nos. 1 to 4 
of the Jovial Mercury. The first number is not 


dated, but No. 2 bears date March 3, 1692, the 
I wish to 


other two being each a week later. 





can 








rn of 
d be 
now 

His 
d he 
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know if this paper was continued — the fourth 
number. It consists of a single leaf only, size 
about one foot by seven and a half inches. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Mirton’s “ AREOPAGITICA.”— 


ro And we 
subject was 1 


sitions as the 
> at other times 
hese foremost 


perhaps each of these 
1ereon I entered, may hz 
ted; and likely mig/ 

l 





eX} ressions now al disclose wt f them swayed 
ee far ver, p. 31. 
“Which though I stay not toc = ss ere any aske, I 
shall be bl ] 2 





whic h it bring h 
s liberty.”— iin p- 31. 
What is the subject of the verb “might dis- 
? To what does “it” refer ? 

a Hunnish and N "wegian 


ish and promote 





close ”” 

“The barbaric ek pride of 
statelines.” —Arber, p. 33. 

Whence did Milton obtain his knowledge of the 
characteristics of Huns and Norwegians ? 
can one find Mr. 
Areopagitica alluded to by the editor of Milton’s 
Prose Works (Bohn’s Library) _ 


Birmingham 

O'NEILL.—Supposing x there is to-day an O'N 
who is the senior representative of Shane the 
Proud—The O’ Neill of his time —and anoth 
descends in direct line of primogeniture from 
some other The O’Neill of another epoc} i 








h, which of 
the two is to be considered the chief of his name 
to-day ? CLANEBOY. 
“Pirr” Vorace.—In 1760 Captain Willi 
sg of the ship “ Pitt,” received a m vedi ] ca 
the H. E. I. C ae y for “his pas 
from C yf 
evincing n vigatio 
of the year.” 
this voyage ? 
3, St. Michae 











inusuai course, { 

n » be practica aloe 
Wher > can I find : 

J. W. 





o— NG, 


l’s Place, Brig 

[Brief accounts of the voyage of the “ Pitt” are given 
in the Gentleman’s Mag. xxx. 20; and the Annual Re- 
guter, ili. 95. 


hton. 


PoRTRAITS IN Pastets.—In many books on art 
it is state 1 that Baroeci, born in 1528, was the 
first of the great Italian artists who used pastels; 
at any rate for portraits. Nevertl 
casual manner in which Paolo Giovio mentior 
pastels in a letter to Pietro Aretino, dated Rome 
March 11, 1545, it appears that they were then in 
common use. Giovio says :— 

“Son tutto vostro: 
cavare, a mio gusto, l’e 

donaste, desiderarei 
ben d TT 
ion. P. 


1 


ma_perche il pitt 
ffigie vostra dalla m edaglia che mi 
d@haverne un schizzo de ri, 3 
astelli e piccolo di mezzo foglio, senon, in tela 
ilche terzuolo del Signor 10: accid che al 


Sacro Mu seo si vegga la propria effigie, e non trasformata 





[* Mr. T. Holt White published a new edition of the 
“ Are pagitica, with Prefatory Remarks, copious N 
and excursive ‘Tilust rations ;” Lond. 1819, 8vo.—E 


+ 
otes. 









’ 








amelesse, if it be no ot! th in the vy and | 


Holt White’s comments on the | 


eli, 


er who | 


1eless, from the | 


ré non seppe 





in un peregrino Romeo. Et di gratia tenetemi in gra- 
tiissimo del Signor Compar Tiliano.” 

I should feel very much indebted to any person 
who would be so obliging as to point out any 
earlier mention of the use of pastels for portraits. 


Ashford, Kent. Ratra N, James. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED, — 
l. “ His grave be all too young as yet 
To}! grown t he sorrow tl mnsigned 
Its rge to it 





2 “ “Mi uw " of irene mig 
2 a lady seem a knight; 
a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.” 
Last Minstrel, canto iii. stanza ix 
h beneath thee man put fort! 
His , mp, his pride, his skill ; 
ts that made fire, flood, and earth 
of his will — 
10t thy parted sway, 
scrowned king of day 
LLARCHDEN. 





f +} 
1 





“Th ble groans beneath the festive load.” 
A. B. 
‘* Listene these lavs, for some tl bethe 


Of love which stronger is than dethe; 
And some of scorne, and some of guile, 
And old adventures that fell while.” 
K. P. D. E. 
ow together were born, 


On a sunny showery April morn.” 





AM. 

In which of De Quincey’s Essays is the follow- 
passage from an article on the Irish Church, 
n the Evening Standard of July 16, 1872, to be 


* The truth is that, as DeQuincey y has ibundantly shown 
in one of his | essays, all professions rise or fall in 
popular estimat and dignity according as they can or 








cannot be in some 


nanner identified with the State. A 
disestablished ; 


Church means a degraded clergy.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Hungate, Pickering. 

Capt. Woopnes Rocrrs.—Can any correspon- 
dent to “N. & Q.” supply me with any informa- 
tion concerning the birth, parentag re, and ci unty 
of this voyager, noted in his day as having brought 
home Alex ander Selkirk from the island of Juan 
Fernandez, and with further particulars of his 
life than are given in the Georgian Era? It ap- 
pears he was at one time governor of the Bahama 
Islands; and by a petition in the ne MS. 4459, 
addressed by him 


99, dated Feb. 29, 1727-8, 
to the king, he prays, amongst other things, that 
he might be reinstated in his former station of 
governor and captain of the Independent C m 
panies there; or, if it was the king’s pleasure to 
xeep his successor, then to give him such a con- 
sideration for his past sufferings and present half- 
pay as would in some measure retrieve his losses, 
that he might support his family, who for above 
seven years had suffered very much by means of 


rt. 
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this employment wholly in the British service. 
From this it would appear that he had a family, 
and I shall be glad to be further informed who 
Captain Rogers married, what family he had, and 
whether any of his descendants are now living ? 
He was born in 1670, and died in 1732. 
ANTIQUARY. 
Name or ScuLpToR WANTED.—Many years ago 
a sculptor met with a mutilated head of a young 
man, the countenance strongly expressive of terror. 
He thought it was so fine a work of ancient art, 
that he restored and repaired it himself; supply- 


ing what was wanting in the same sense as the | 


original, and made it a beautiful work. As I have 
a bust which answers to the above description, I 
shall be glad if any of your correspondents, 
learned in odds and ends of art, could supply me 
with the name of the sculptor. J. R. Hare. 
SxatTIne.— What is the shortest time in which 
a two-mile course has been run over? and who 
are the fastest skaters on record in modern times 
A challenge appeared 
ford Mercury in l from a father 
and three sons naméd Egar—offering to race any 
parent and three sons in England, for fifty pounds 
is, in ice pattens. Wanted, 


yr particulars. EGar. 


or the Stam- 





or one hundred p 
a copy of the cl 


11 


Svnsect oF AN Eneravine.—While looking 





over a private c tion of engravi 
ings in Germany last autumn, I came across a 
copperplate impression of a subject quite new to 
me, the history of which I should like to know. 


My notes of the above are as follows:—Copper- | 


n hut surmounted by cross on 
1 bare-headed man, dressed 
1ermit, with cross suspended 


plate 193 by 14} inches; representing landscape 
with trees, woode 
right. Bearded a 
somewhat like a 
round neck by a bead chain, and with well-defined 
nimbus round head, grasps with his right hand 
the left hand of a bearded man dressed in a cloak 
reaching nearly to ankles; hosen tucked up round 
ankles; curious gourd-like vessel hanging from 
right side of girdle. This figure holds in right 
hand three cards, and wears a hat, above which 
is a faintly defined nimbus. The first described 
figure points with left hand towards hut, inviting 
second figure to come in. 
Below the engraving were the following lines— 
“ Anglus erat patrié Eranrsvs, sed pulsu, Hybernis 
Mansit finitimis incola pauper agris. 
Incola pauper erat, sed cum sub imagine lepre 
Exciperet Christum, nobilis hospes erat.” 


1 
[ 





The three cards which Christ holds are, I should | 


imagine, emblematical of the Trinity. J.C. G. 
THOR DRINKING tp Esyt.—Will one of your 
readers enlighten me upon a Shakespearian point ? 
I see that nearly every commentator explains the 
word “ esil ” or “ eisel” (Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 1)— 
“Woo't drink up eisel ? 


” 





as derived from Ang.-Sax. aisi! = vinegar ; and the 
| Germans, as I see from the Tieck-Schlegel trang. 
lation, agree in this. Now I remember that many 
| years ago I met with a book of Scandinavian 
| legends, among which were several relating to the 
; adventures of Thor. I have a distinct remem- 
| brance that, in one of these, mention was made of 
a lake Esyl, and one of the impossible feats de- 
manded of Thor by the giants was to drink this 
lake dry. Now might not Hamlet allude to this 
national legend, the point of which certainly bears 
more analogy to ‘ 
“.... eat a crocodile ? 


” 


| than the accepted “ vinegar ”—a sort of competi- 
tion more worthy of a village revel, where, I 
| believe, we may still see a brave peasantry con- 
| tend in rival consumption of hot pudding. ~ 
‘ Joun DE Sorrgs, 
13, Victoria Terrace, Mount Radford, Exeter. 


Views oF Ancient Rome.—I should be glad 
to ascertain the scarcity, value, and date of the 
following work in my possession ; — 

“Nuova Raccolta di 100 Vedutine Antiche della Citta 
di Roma, e sue Vicinanze. Incise a bullino da Domenico 
Pronti. Roma [1795.].” 

The second part contains seventy views of 
Modern Rome, all beautifully engraved. Any 
information respecting the artist would also oblige 

R. E. Way. 


ings and etch- | 


Replies. 


“NO WORSE PESTILENCE THAN A FAMYLYAR 
ENEMY.” 

(4 S, ix. 423; x. 18.) 
There is a sentence quoted by Bloomfield in 
Recensio Synoptica, i..138, from Philostr. V. A. 
5, 35, p- 218, éxreroAcucioGa: mods thy eavrov olor. 
In Bohn’s Proverbs a phrase from Seneca runs 

“ Nefas nocere vel malo fratri puta.” 

Even a bad brother may n vt law fully be injured. 

It is an axiom little acted on, for it is quite a 
natural law in human nature that those who are 
likest in disposition disagree most hotly when 
a difference arises. Coarse criminals follow rape 
with murder. “There is no hate like that of a 
brother”; no zeal like that of a pervert. No two 
men in Europe were so much alike as Malebranche 
and Berkeley, and yet the visit of the latter to the 
| former ended, when they disputed, in such extra- 
| ordinary anger that Malebranche died from the 
| effects of it. “ Defend me from my friends ” bases 
on the same principle. For such can guide their 
ill actions with more intimate knowledge than 
external foes. It needs one of the garrison to 
betray the postern. Treason is of so base a nature 
that it justifies Cosmo of Florence in the dark 
saying which horrified Bacon. You may read that 
| we are commanded to forgive our enemies, but 
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never that we are to forgive our friends. The 
Greeks have a more good-natured proverb refer- 
ring to an injudicious friend—giaros ue BAdrrwv, 
obdty éx@pod diapéper—A friend who hurts me differs 
nothing from an enemy. Dr. Ramaegs, in his 
very interesting parallels, gives a wrong reference: 
it is not Matthew x. 25, but 36. The Judas-kiss 
shows saliently as the vilest act in all time. I 
should not think that sixteenth century English 
could furnish much connection of the word “ famy- 


lyar”’ with “enemy,” except in passages based on | 


the very phrase in question. Chaucer has “ famu- 

lar fo”’ (Richardson’s Dict., sub v.) Test. Love, 

book 11. :— 

“Thus arne his familiars his foes and his enemies; and 
. nor more naughty for to annoy, 








is more worse 








‘ iar enemy.” 

“@Q perilous fire, that in th’ bedstraw bredeth ; 

O famuler fo, that his service bedeth !” 
Merchant's Tale, v. 9, 658. 

There is a pleasant point lying close here. The 
“famuler” is from the Latin famulus, from waua, 
a possession, says Haigh; from duA‘a, says Rich- 
ardson ; s and fan, a crowd—more properly, how- 
ever, 2 communion, a living under one housebond. 
The Zolic is nearer with its digammate FouuAla 
w from dua Fayu:Ala. Hence the familar foe is an 
enemy to his family, communion, or con ity. 
Treason lies at the bottom of the idea, and aggra- 
vation of danger naturally springs from intimate 
mowleds Out of this gathers the portentous 
feature of the late wars in Europe — procedure 
being formulated on the axiom that it is “cheaper 
to buy a general than to fight him when at unity 
with his army.” Oh! Sedan, Paris, Metz, ye have 
indeed taught France what it is to have given 
house-room to familiar foes. Does anyone take 
up the parable ? or can any in Austria interpret 
the ghastly characters inscribed on the dried 
parchment skins of the victims of Sadowa? In 
German discipline and the whim of Mars, let those 
believe who will. ‘Those that think must go- 
vern those that toil” (Goldsmith); andthe cabinet, 
With its double-foldings diplomatic, can easily 
overrule as cash does, according to Byron, the 
court, the camp, and the battle-field. Woe to the 








t 
l 


nations listless, listening to the Siren song of | 


C. A. W. 


arbitrating diplomatic double entente. 
HERMENTRUDE’s proverb occurs in Chaucer's 
Marchaundes Tale (1, 549-550). I quote some 
lines of context, as the quotation will show what 
Chaucer thought of the “famuler fo,” and of the 
ing of the proverb :— 
“O perilous fuyr, that in the bed-straw bredith! 
O famuler fo, that his service bedith ! 
O servaunt traitour, false homly hewe, 
Lyk to the nedder sleighe in bosom untrewe, 
God schild us alle from your acquaintance ! 
O January, dronken in plesaunce 
Of mariage, se how thy Damyan, 
Thyn oughne squier and thy borne man, 





Entendith for to do the vilonye ; 
God graunte the thin homiy fo espye. 
For in this world nys worse pe stilence 
Than homly foo, alday in thy presence.” , 
Morris’s Aldine Edition. 
The italics are mine. Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

I beg to offer a proverb somewhat similar in 
meaning to the Italian ones given in your last 
from the Icelandic— 

“ Vih milli vinn, fier a 

A creek between friends, a fiend between relations, 

A. 5. 


lr milli fren 


[ think I may venture to answer Mr. RamMaGe’s 


| query, seeing that I have resided in the sixteenth 


century since February, 1870. “A familiar enemy” 
1s a family enemy—a ioe “of a mans own house- 
hold.” HERMENTRUDE. 


“ NOTHING F 
(48° 5 ix. pas 1m.) 


ROM NOTHING.” 


A friend of mine p ised a copy of the fol- . 
lowing ditty some thirty years since from a vender 
of street ballads, plying his trade in the City 
Road, London : — 

“ALL ABOUT NOTHING, 
* When rhyming and ver it first were in fashion, 
And poets and authors indulged in their passion, 

Select what they might, still their subject was new, 

And that’s more than our modern scribblers can do. 
“ The ancients have work’d upon each thing in nature, 

Described its variety, genius, and feature, 

They having exhausted all fancy could bring, 

As nothing is left, why of nothing I sing. 














From nothing we came, and whatever our station, 
* To nothing we owe an immense obligation; 

Whatever we gain, or whatever we learn, 

In time we shall all unto nothing return. 


‘ This world came from nothing, at least so says history, 
Of course about nothing there’s something of mystery ; 
Man came from nothing, and by the same plan, 

Sweet woman was made from the rib of a man. 





* Since then a man thin 
A woman to join and 
As nothing can give s« 
As nothing’s so sweet as 


1 nothing of taking 
' 


making ; 


uch joy to his life, 
a good-humour’d wife. 


lis ri 





* Some pass [away | their time nothing beginning, 
By nothing losing, and by nothing winning; 
Nothing they buy, and nothing they sell, 
Nothing they know and of nothing they tell. 


“ There’s something in nothing exceedingly 
Nothing will last out for ever and ever; 
Time will make everything fade away fast, 
While nothing will certainly durable last. 


clever, 








* You may talk about anything, but its condition, 
With nothing for certain can’t bear competition ; 
And so I praise nothing, for nothing my gains, 
And nothing I certainly get for my pains. 


That life is all nothing is plainer and plainer, 

So he who gets nothing is surely a gainer; 

All about nothing I prove pretty plain, 

Take nothing from nothing, there'll nothing remain. 
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“ Thus with this nothing the time out I’m spinning 
Nothing will sometimes set many folks grinning ; 
Believe me in this there is nothing so true, 

The Author wrote this, having nothing to do.” 


I have heard this sung to the air of “ The Irish 
Washerwoman ;” but two verses are required 
instead of one to suit the metre of this tun 


Waltham Abbey. 





KYLOSBERN. 
(4" S, v. vi. viii. and ix. passim; x, 54. 


Many readers of “N. & Q.” must be thankful 
to Dr. Ramace for bis various highly valuabl 
communications over the last two or three years 








directed to the discovery of the true bounds of 
this barony, the P ssession of a very distinguished 
ancient family, the Kirkpatricks, as well as of the 
other adjoining ones of Tybaris and Briddebu 
The charter of Alex. II. of 1282 (4 S. v 

to Ivan de Kyrkepatrick is one of great interest. 
It operated either as an original or first grant, or 
as the renewal of a former one (it is impossible, 


terms of the charter, to say which 


from the ; 
from “confirmasse ” appearing invariably in first 
as well as subsequent charters) of the whole land 
(tenement ?) of Kylosbern, and that by the same 
bounds as the king or his great-grandfather 
(David I. ?) he ld the same; but yet there is ex- 
cepted a certain piece of land, the special name of 
which is not given, which lay near to (“juxta”) 
Auchenleck, and also on the north side of the 
bounds stated (“ underwritten”) in the charter. 
Auchenleck, for anything indicated by this charter, 
may be within or without this barony of Kylos- 
bern. The boundary description begins at the 
meeting of the waters of the eee om and the 
Potuiss , which last is else whe re said, poss bly 
not correctly, to be now called Pottis ( ty S. 3 . 
From thence (that point) it ascends I he Pol- 
dune-larg even to the Macricem Si Aen (the 
great Syke or wet Ditch ?), which in ascending 
runs through the Moss; and, in like manner 
in descending passes on the north side of the 
cairn towards Auchenleck, even to the a called 
Poldunii (now, it is said, Poldivan), which burn 
(as the charter asserts) is to march between Ky- 
losberum and Glen-Garr The latter, the " 
fore, would seem no part « of r this grant (althoug 
it probably was of the excepted land)—a view 
that is confirmed by Dr. Ramace’s statemen 
(4° S. x. 35), that G is a farm of the 
Queensberry 
Tybaris. — 
Now, these are the whole terms of the descriptive 
clause of this charter, and from them it must be 
that a true notion of the bounds Kylosbern, 
conveyed with fur c,&e. &e., is to 








rrock 


a 


tate 
eslate, 


tet fossa, soc et sa 


‘ 


and part of the barony of 
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be arrived at; and as these bounds must be held 
as indubitably accurate, too particular an attention 
to them can hardly be be given. 

It would my evident that the wholemoss men- 
tioned did not belong to Kylosbern—only the half 
of it. It appears likewise—supposing y no part of 
the descriptive clause lost or wanting before the 
words “et sic descendendo ”—that this moss was 
drained of its superfluous water by the “ Mae. 
Sich.” in two and opposite directions, the one 
towards the Pold unlarg Burn on the one end or 
side ; and the other, keeping on the north side of 
the cwnulus lapidu N, towards (versus) Auch euleck, 
and also the burn called Poldunii on the other 
end or side. We cannot test this interpretati Dn 
by personally viewing the lands, but, as we be- 
lieve, Dr. RaMAGE may do so without great in- 
convenience. ‘The moss (it is not called a “ great 
moss,” as Dr. Ns AMAGE does somewhere) of the 
charter must found lying between the two 
burns mentione i: ‘a the Doctor will be able to 
say whether the drained moss, the “ Dry Gill” re- 
ferred to by him as a very noticeable feature, is in 
such a place or not. 

Regarding the barony of Tybaris, Dr. Ramage 
says (4° S. vi. 91) that he finds “ part of it in 
Closeburn,” meaning Closeburn New Faris h, we 
presume. This part was Auchenleck and the lands 
called Newton, both mentioned in the charter of 
1424 to Thomas de Kyrkepatrick; and he seems to 
think these were that — excepted by Alex. II. in 
the charter of 1232, and which he assumes was 
part then of Closeburn. The charter terms, h We 
ever, neither affirm nor negative this latter view; 
and, for aught that appears, in 1232 this part may 
have been a portion of Tybaris, alth ugh | loc illy 
disjoined, lying at a distance, from the main body 
of that great baron y: 

Briddeburg seems to lie in the south part of 
the present parish of Closeburn. In modern times, 
it appears under the names of Burbrugh and Brog- 
burgh. It is said to be no part of Kylosbern 
barony. The original parish in which it lay was 
Dalgarno, which was extensive, embracing not 
only these two baronies, but parts, some of which 
are named by Dr. Ramace (4S, ix. 215), of that 
of Tybaris. It is curious to remark, however, that 
the charter to Briddeburg by The Bruce in 1520, 
regards only “the two penny lands (%. e. lands of 
the “Old Extent” of two pennies) with the per 
tinents e the vill (Spelman’s Gloss., voce “ Villa”) 
of Briddeburg and shire of Dumfrie s” (transla- 
tion), and not this vill itself; and yet they are to 
be held by Sir Thomas K. in free baron 
as lands in, or part of, a free barony are held. At 
the same time, it is necessary to say, that the 
charter affords no evidence of this vill being 
erected into a barony, or of there being a barony 
of Briddeb ing, or even of this land, excepting the 
two penny lands, having been in 1320, the ‘date 
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Kirkpatrick. 
The cumulus lapidum Dr. RaMacE 
to be the Garrock Cairn, but he will pardon us 
in stating that, in our interpretation, it was not 
this cairn that was Auchenleck. It was 
the boundary that was so, the “ Macricem Siche- 
rium,” as we read the descripti yn. 

Thig “ Mac. Sich.” was eviden tly » boundary 
object, w hich = tched through the i idle of the 
moss; and no other boundary mark could well be 
formed in such a position except a ditch, a wide 
pen cast, or drain. These words cannot be literally 
interpreted. No such word as the former is t 
be found in Ducange (10 vols. fol. edit.), Spel- 
man, &c.; and as regards the latter, srcus (a wet 
ditch, a /acuna, a watercourse, dry in summer 
and wet in winter; a gill, a water-channel) ap- 
pears in various forms (Ducange), gnd among 
others that of stchettus, acc. sichettum. 

With these remarks, too lengthy, would 
respectfully direct Dr. Ramace’s attention yet for 


alittle to the subject. EsPEDARE. 


PS. It 


believes 


ersus 


) 





we 


seems doubtful whether the 








boundary description of the charte r was used 
otherwise than to denote the boundary between 
the excepted land and that conferred Kirke- 
patrick. 

(To be continued.) 

GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES. 
(4% S. 8, 74.) 
It would appear from cy hy w We 

Herald of July 6, 1872, that “ Old Simon Lang 
who died at Fellin g (not Kelling) near this tor 


afew months ago, w as not “ the last of the Gret tna 
priests ” nor had, to use the words of the Carlisle 
Patriot, “ long outlived all his ¢ mpetitors.” Th¢ 
extract is a report of a recent Court of Pr bate 
case at Westminster :— 


“Thomas Blythe stated that in May, 1853, he was liv- 
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ked them if they were 
they y were. I then asked the m 
our wife”? He sai 
“Do you take th 
4 She said, “ Yes.” I then “Put on the 
7 ering was put on, Ir then said, ‘The t 1g i 
the marriage is complete.” <A certificate of marriage was 
Written out and given to the woman.’ In cross-examina- 
ton the witness stated that he kept a book in which mar- 
mages were entered, but this marriage did 
there. It did happen sometimes that a marrié 
entered.” 
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R. 0. Jenoway, in his Selection of Ant 


‘quartan 


two persons accepted one 


of the charter, in the possession of Sir Thomas | and Historical Notes (2nd ed., Edin. 1527), writes 


as follows :— 

“This place (Gretna Green) has long be 
the clandestine marriages which have bee 
it. This traffic began about the year 17 
m mys when any is used, is that of the C 

id, and the certificate is signed by tl 
a fictitious name. The we 

sufficiently for the illiterateness of 
cercise I the office :— 

‘This is to sartify all who may b 

from the parish of 

from the parish of i 
before me declayred themselves to t 
hereby now married by the form of the 
and agreible church of Engl 
ivine under my hande this 25 day of Jun 
* JOSEPH 
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-elebrated at 
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PAISLEY. 
MANTEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

P.S. The € Journal has been 
that “Gretna is still to have its i 
of William bang, eldest son of n 
tinuing the link to the thin 


informed 
the person 
deceased, 
eration.” 
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arlis € 





tuus COD 


— sR and MENNEL will find some interesting 
ular 


par ts as to Gretna Green priests and mar- 
ri es in Dibdin’s Northern Tow . de B. 


O » death of Old Simon Lang (with whom 
I was geen acquainted) I contributed an 
article to the Carlisle newspapers, bearing the 
The Last of the Gretna Priests,” a portion 
of which went the round of the English papers, 
and also found its way into several American 
prints. The article itself is to for quotation 
in “N. & Q.,” but the following extract may 
perhaps possess some interest to your correspon- 
GAR and others: — 
ief glance at the history 
some of the more pri 
d in connection therewith, 
he present time. As 


1 imi 
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ye ry,’-on the Scotch side, ¢ comin 

troublesome to him by undertaking such 

1730, « ‘John Morray, clogger, in the I 

th English side, gave great annoyance to tl 

minister of Graitney, by writing testimonials of mar- 
riages, to which fictitious names were attached, for the 








amorous couples of his parish, and receiving from them 
‘about two half-crowns’ for each accomplishment. From 
the fact that marriages in Scotland were deemed legal if 
another as man and wife, in 
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the presence of witnesses, a sharp-witted fellow named | 
Scott hit on the ingenious idea of opening a place on the | 
Borders for uniting runaway couples in wedlock. He 

commenced his career at the Rigg, in Gretna parish, | 
about the year 1753, and has always been accounted ‘a 

cunning sort of iel.” His successor or rival in trade 

was an old soldier called Gordon, who invariably appeared 

at the altar dressed in a full military uniform, having 

rather an tiquated or ‘ seedy’ appearance. He wore a 

huge cocked hat, red coat, nerally had 

a ponderou ‘ lar pretty picture 

this for a ack-a-daisical parson of the modern school 

to contemplate! When time had levelled the oki soldier 

there arose many aspirants for the office of chief-priest. 

The lion’s share of the plunder, however, fell to the lot of 

Joseph Pasley, fisherman, smuggler, tobacconist, and 

reputed blacksmit} 


jack boots, and ¢ 





rling by his side. A 


SIDNEY GILPIN. 
AMERICAN CENTENARIANS 
(4 S. ix. passim. ) 
Among the veterans whose 


tained extraordinary longevity have been so ably 


vindicated through the columns of “ N. & Q.” by 
Mr. Wuirwort Boston, appears the name of 
“ Father Waldo Chis venerable clergyman, of 
whom, in the language of Longfellow, it may 


almost be said 


For a whole century 

Had he been there 

Serving God in prayer,” 
enjoyed a wide-spread reputation for longevity. 
Particularly in this vicinity (Albany, N. Y.), where 
he was often seen during the latter years of his 
life, is his name and age familiar. I have met 
several persons who were acquainted with him. 
Mr. Taylor of Albany has told me that he heard 
the Rev. Daniel Waldo preach in the second Pres- 
byterian church of that city, having been intro- 
duced to the congregation by the Rev. Dr. Sprague 
as over one hundred years of ave. 

His Son, » B. Waldo (alr ady alluded to by 
Mr. Wurrmore) has sent me the following reply 
to a letter of inquiry concerning his habits, &c. : 
N.S. June 13, 1872 

“| could give many facts bearing perhaps upon 
the subject of your inquiry as connected with my father’s 
life, but hardly know where to begin, and think possibly 
I may quite as well serve your purpose by giving you 
an extract from an address which I have prepared almost 
directly on this subject, and which I am intending to 
deliver at the various cities and towns on my way from 
Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, performing the journey 
—— the unsettled parts of the west) on foot, although 

am now in my seventy-second year. I give the extract 
as viz. :— 

“*The history of the last six soldiers of the American 
Revolution, and their often-repeated sentiments on this 











“ Syracuse, 


subject (the government of their temper) are very in- | 


teresting and instructive. All of these men attained the 
great age of one hundred years and upwards. They were 
of different mental and physical organisation, and of very 
different temperament. They were similar in three things 
only —all were active men, all had cheerful, happy tem- 
pers, and all possessed healthy stomachs. While I admit 
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claims to have at- | 
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their healthy stomachs must have very favourably af 
fected their tempers, it is equally true, as they unifor 
absolute control | 
they exerted over their tempers, contributed greatly to 
their health and longevity. 3 
“*Tt was my good fortune to have enjoyed the fatherly 
care and counsel of one of those old soldiers, He used to 
remark to me that a fit of anger was as injurious to, and 
did as much to break down the constitution of a personas 
a fever or fit of intoxication. In November, 1814, ing 


letter to me, he gave me this advice, which I have glways 
remembered and endeavoured to put in practice. “ Strive 
my son,” wrote he, “t t the perfect control of your 
temper, under the most sudden and greatest provocation, 
If it does you no other 1, it will contribute vastly to 
| your health, happiness, and longevity.” } 

“*TIn fact he had so lor ind so uniformly controlled 
his temper that many of his friends supposed he had nong, 
but this was not so, for he had a quick and strong temper, 
but he had a stronger wili, and this respect an unerring 
judgment. So that, although I knew him for sixty years, 
I never saw him in an ind [ expect to leave myselfa 


ition.” 


similar ground of comm 


Several of Daniel Waldo’s letters are contained 
in Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, and 
his biography is published in the American Ex 
cyclopedia (Appleton’s ALADDIN. 


West Troy, N.Y. 





{ 


Tnoomas Wayrte (4S, x. 88.)—In a few weeks 
[ hope to be able to send Mr. Crarrock some in- 


| formation respecting the family of Sir Thomas 


Wayte. I shall be extremely grateful for any 
connected pedigree previous to Sir Thomas Wayte, 
who married a Reynes or Raines. His eldest son 
was Sir Nicholas Wayte, buried at Chertsey 
Abbey, 1738, who for some reason was disin- 
herited. I have in my possession a very curious 
will of Henry Wayte, son and heir of Sir Nicholas, 
some extracts from which are worthy of the pages 
of “N. & Q.” 

Sir Thomas bad several sons. One of these, 
Raines Wayte, settled in Jamaica, and from his 
daughter are descended the greater number of the 
family of Ricketts of Combe (see Burke’s Landed 
Gentry). I say the greater number, as Sarah 
Wayte, by her marriage with George William 
Ricketts, Esq., had twenty-six children. A second 
wife had none, but the third bore a posthumous 
son, whose descendants are also numerous. AS I 
am unable to consult my MSS. for some weeks, 
I trust this bare outline may show Mr. CHatrock 
the nature of the information I can cane 

HUS. 


Has Mr. Cuarrock examined the Wayte letter 
in the Lisle Papers, vol. xiv.? There are a few 
signed “ William Waite,” and a larger number 
signed “ Antony Waite,” which, I should think, 
might give some information respecting the family. 
The former in those letters, of which I have et 
tracts, dates ‘from Wymering; the latter from 
| Chichester, Wymering, and the New Tem 
| Antony was in the service of Dr. Shaxton, 
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of Chichester, of whom he constantly speaks as 
“My master.” The dates of these letters run from 
1533 to 1540. HERMENTRUDE. 


Drypen’s Broxen Heap (4 S. x. 47.)—The 
following extracts from a reprint of the Mer- 
curius Domesticus, or Newes both from City and 
Country, published to prevent False Reports, in my 
possession, W ll, I think, furnish your correspond- 





ent with th iformation he requires. The date 
is Friday, December 19, 1679 :— 
“Upon the 18th instant in the evening Mr. Dryden, | 
the great t, was set upon in Rose Street in Covent | 
Garden, by thre rsons, who calling him rogue and son 
of a —— k im down and dangerously wounded | 
him, but upon ; crying out murther they made their 
escape; it is conceived that they had their pay before- | 


hand, and designed not to rob him but to execute on him 
some feminine if not popish vengeance.” 

Amongst th 

is the following :— 

“Whereas on Thursday, the 18th instant in the even- 

| 

| 


lvertisements in the same paper 


ing, Mr. John Dryden was assaulted and wounded in 
Rose Street in Covent Garden, by divers men un 
known: if any person shall make discovery of the said 
offenders tq the said Mr. Dryden, or to any justice of 
peace for the liberty of Westminster, he shall not only | 
receive fifty pounds, which is deposited in the hands of | 
Mr. Blanchard Goldsmith, next door to Temple Bar, for | 
the said purpose; but if the discoverer be himself one of | 
the actor have the fifty pounds, without letting | 
} 
| 





s, he shall 








his name be known, or receiving the least trouble by any 
prosecution.” 
JONATHAN BovucureEr. 

The allusion in “ Vtile Dulce” is evidently to 
the beating Dryden got on Dec. 18, 1679, in Rose | 
Street, Covent Garden. The poet was suspected 
of having written an “ Essay on Satire,” which 
was shown about in MS.; and as it reflected upon 
the Earl of Rochester and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, these persons, it is supposed, revenged 
themselves by hiring ruffians to assault him. 

The London Gazette of De . 29, 1679, records | 
the circumstance. The Duke of Buckingham, in 
his Essay on Poetry, says of Dryden: — 


“Though praised and punish’d for another's rhymes, 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes.” 
In Tonson’s edition of Lord Roscommon’s Poems, 

1701, 8vo (poems at end of volume), a note on 

this couplet says :— 


“ A libel for which he was both applauded and wounded, 
though entirely innocent of the whole affair.” 

The instigators of this undeserved outrage were 
never discovered. Epwakp F. Rrsattt. 


Errtapniana (4% S, x. 46.)—Mr. Sanpys will 
find a he quotes in Ashwell churchyard, 
Herts, and also in Bengeo churchyard near Hert- | 
ford. J. E. Cussans. | 

There is another variation of the epitaph quoted 
yy Me. Saxprs, given in the Sabrine Corolla, 

Mo prima, mpccct.—a book creditable alike to | 





the scholarship of Shrewsbury school and of Eng- 
land generally. The epitaph is thus headed— 
“In a Churchyard at Elgin. 
“ Life is a city with many a street ; 
Death is a market where all men meet: 
If life were a thing that gold could buy, 
The poor could not live, and the rich would not die.” 
p. 34. 
The following translation of it into Greek 
verse is given by the Rev. James Riddell, M.A., 
an old Salopian, and late fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, whose death in.the prime of life so many 
friends lamented :— 
*Emitdguiov. 
H wédus 200" 5 Slos, rina dt Aadppos Kéxacrat, 
év 3° &yoph Odvaros wact Bporoie: ula. 


ei 3 Av avnrdy xpue@ Bios ob roAvxptee 


mTwXy wri Biwrds by hv. 


J.R. P.36. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


Aeirréos, od 


Hungate, Pickering. 

Under the head of “ Epitaphiana” you pub- 
lished a notice, signed by Rp. Hit Sanpys, of 
an inscription on a tombstone in a churchyard in 
Kent, which ran as follows : — 

“ Life is a city full of crooked streets, 
And death’s the market-place where 
If life were merchandise that folks could buy, 
The rich would live, and none but the poor would die.” 


peopie meets ; 





The following epitaph, which has a close affinity 
in sentiment to the above, though differing slightly 
in the form of expression, exists on a tombstone 
dated 1687 in the Elgin Cathedral burying- 
ground : — 

“ This world is a citie full of streets, 

And death is the mercat that all men meets, 

If lyfe were a thing that monie c* buy, 

The poor could not live, and the rich would not die.” 

Ww. C. G. 

Elgin. 

Mr. Sanpys is referred to p. 32 of Ancient 
Poems, §c., of the Peasantry. (Griffin & Co, Lon- 
don). He will there find some information about 
the lines in question. N. 

[An almost identical inscription may be seen in the 
cemetery at Basingstoke. | 

BEEvER (4S, x. 47.) — Beever, not baver, is uni- 
versally used throughout Hertfordshire for a meal 
taken about eleven o’clock in the morning. The 
usual meals of a Hertfordshire labourer are—first 
breakfast, taken before six in the morning; break- 
fast (sometimes called “ eight o'clock”) at eight ; 
beever at half-past ten or eleven ; dinner at twelve 
or half-past ; fours at four o’clock (usually only 
beer); ssxes, or tea, about six o’clock, and supper. 

J. E. Cussans, 

“‘ GARRICK IN THE GREEN Room ” (4 S. x. 8.) 
A key to this engraving, with a Biographical and 
Critical Analysis written by George Daniel, was 
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published by James Webb Southgate, 22, Fleet | “imaginings” of which he accuses me, for the 
Street, in the year 1829. The plate had then | connection between the Scottish ared and the Eng- 
become the property of Mr. Southgate, head of the | lish arid, or the Icelandic dreydd (as he writes it), 
firm of Southgate, Grimston, and Wells, book } must be regarded as simply imaginary, until some 
auctioneers; and a proof, with the key, Xc., was | facts are brought forward in support of the con. 
presented to me by a member of the firm. If | nection; and as yet he has not produced one single 





J. B. D. will call here he nay see the key. fact or even argument. When will mere @ guess 
Joun Reppisn. | ing based upon nothing more than accidental Te- 
3, Norfolk Street, Strand. semblance of sound be given a up in etymology? 


| For my own part I shall content my self, until 


De Lovtuersovre’s Ernopnuvsrxon (4" S. ix. |, ~ |e + 
| the production ol further pot regarding 


523.)—A chapter is devoted to a minute descrip- | (°° 1.3 , ; 

tion of this admirable « hil ition—the nightly de- | this Lowland Scotch word ared (or cered) a8 not 
licht of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough improbab ‘ly identical with our word aired, and 
: ) a  e ~) uc sve aa au au ‘ S ‘ ~ med 


in W. H. Pyne’s Wine and Walnuts, i. 281-304. | t herefore connected with air (the atmosphere), I 

. do not indeed find that the Lowland Scotch either 
write « r) pr nounce air, ar; but I do find from 
Jamieson’s Dictionar y that one and the same 
Lowland Scotch not infre juently 


From this source it is transferred, with some 
abridgment, to a well edited work— 








‘The Arts anc tists: or, Anecdotes elics ¢ : 
The Art and Artists; or, Ane od . word is in 
the Schools of Painting, Sculpture, and Ar ! ure, by on m , : = : 
James El M.R.I.A.” 3 vols. 8vo. Lo! 25. See | Written both with air and are,* and I do not 
vol, iii, p. 21. think it unlikely, therefore, that aired and ared 
WittraM Bates. | (or aered) are merely different forms of the same 
Birmingham. word. At the same time I will at once abandon 


d to David Garrick by | this merely provisional opinion of mine when 


This artist was introduc« : a : : —- - 
J.Cx. R. shall produce facts sufficient to convinee 


Dominico Angelo Malevolti Tremamondo in Paris. 


He was a native of Alsace. The first ap pearance me, OF oven Only arguincats if they are mor 
of his work on the stage was in a dramatic piece | P** isible than my own. F, CHANcE. 


; . ic] ”, +) Sydenhz ill. 
written by Garrick entitled Zhe Christmas Tale. | . am Hil 
His second display was the pantomime called the} fron Surpsvreprne (4 S. ix. 484; x. 38)— 
Wonders of Derbyshire. The —_ for the latter | In 1613 William Adams, in a letter from Japan 
was used for many seasons after, till the first con- dated December of that year, in a mention of his 
flagration, when b the curtain ben no more em- , voyage from Firando to Odsaka through the Inland 
ploy. d. He married a Mrs. Smith, and lived fora | Sea, by the Strait of Simonseki, writes thus :— 
number of ars at Hammersmith. The above are 7 ; 
. “We were two daies rowin 
from the o Reminiscences, and may be accept | about eight or t 
able as an ac (aiti mn to this su ah ct. G. E. |X 1aseque we f yund a great 
a — ; _— | locke a juncke eicht hundre housan 
“ ATRED” (4" S, ix. passim.) —The point which burthen, sheathed all with yron, with a guard ay 
I discussed was not the meaning or derivation of | to keep her from firing and treachery. She was built is 
the Scottish ared or aered, but the derivation of | 4 very homely fashion, much like that which deseribeth 
7 98 ° 99 , . voah’s arke unto us. The naturals told us thats 
the English verb “toair,” which J. Cx. R. seemed | Noah's arke unto us. The naturals t Id u she saves 
hink h hi lo wit! oe (tte to transport soulders to any of the island ebellion or 
to think had nothing to do with aw (the atmo- warre should happen.”"—Mechanics’ Magazine, Dee. 18, 
sphere), but preferred to connect with arid!’ I | 163. 
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“imagined ’’ nothing, but simply adduced facts The para; graph is headed “ The First Iron-clad 
which to my mind indisputably proved that “to Ship of War.’ Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
air” does come from ai (the atmosphere) and . 
nothing else. J. Cx. R. and B. (w.) have there- a ag ge co, Starrorp (4°58. 
fore been guilty of much irrelevance in their | ix. 274. \—Sir John de Weston’s arms: “ Sable, 





attacks upon me. J. Cx. R. again still seems in- | an eagle displayed arg me ; over all a label of three 
capable of understanding that even when wet | points, gules. (“N, & Q.” 4" 8S. ix. 2795.) 


1 . 1 ) with } 
clothes are Nove ght into the house - 1 put before “Sable, an eagle displayed or, with & label 
the fire it is still the air q! uite as much as the fire | argent, fretty gules,” The Manual l of Hi raldry, 


which dries them, and that therefore they may | 7th edit. L ondon: Virtue Brothers & Co., 1506, 
most correctly be said to be aired. With regard p. 131, illustrated and confirmed by the front 
to the verb “to aérate,” I never said that there | piece.) Which description is correct ? 
was any other connection between it and “ to air” 
than that they both come from the same root, and 


J. BEAL. 






. 4 2° 2 - *- ‘ * ‘ n he hair of th 1 nd hare, 
that in French one verb, aérer (which is indubi- me I find hair (not the h wd f the he of) = 
erive > tin cer rnreases . mair and mare (=more), pair and pare \ 
— derived from the Latin aér), expresses them and sare (=sore), &c. And, if ared is pronounced ar 
ot. ef. frae and fra (=from), and sae and sa ( =380); 


who is guilty of the | also the German Haar with our hair (of the head). 


e S 


It is J. Cx. R. himself 




















and 
well 
the | 


is ng 


elect 
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bandon 
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“ Ex Luce Lucetivm” (4 §, ix. 535.)—In the 
“Table Talk” of the Guardian newspaper shortly | 
after the withdrawal of the Match-Tax Bill is 


with a medal, as it stops up the fine lines; and sometimes 
a little sweet oil, or solution of wax in turpentine, is 
rubbed over it so as to prevent the deposited copper 
stic — gto and spoiling the medal. If an impression in 

this passage :— | sealing- or candle-wax is used, this must be well black- 
“ It is said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s neat | lea aded and polished on one fac e, and twisted round with 
little motto for the abortive match-box stamp, ‘ Ex luce | the 1 wire, which is placed in good conducting com- 
lucellun n,’ is at most are-invented one, and made its first | munication with the blackened surface. Th 1e medal or 





















appearance in connection \ th a satire on the long dis- | cast iis th en placed into the solution of co pper, and the 
carded window-tax. | whole left for twelve hours, when the copper is pre: ated 
W. D.S. over the surface of the medal or cast, of which it takes 

Peterborouch. } an accurate copy in intagl n the intaglio may be 





taken any m umber of other ele 


| . 
. -~= = —_ pe impressions in re- 
Barony oF Banrr (4" 8. x. 47.)—This barony | lievo.” The por: us cells may 


her unbaked earthen- 














was created in ae, in favour of Sir George | ware, brown paper rolled up and sealed at the bottom and 

Ogilvie, Bart. a7 s adherent of ‘harles I, | sides, ora lamp-glass closed at one end with wet bladder.” 
} , e eighth lord 8 the , : , . 

On the death of W ili ae ighth lord, 1803, tl I observe that Lieut. Cole, in his “ Report on 

bs rony of Bantf became d rmant or extinct. In | Ry productions” (Official Reports, 1871 Exhibi- 

1859 it was claimed by Sir William Ogilvie of | tion) says-— 


Carnoustie. é. H. 5.0. 

PRESERVATION OF SEArs (4% S, x. 10.) —Gutta 
percha is better than sealing wax for collections 
of seals. The following 1 of taking them 





“ For ele ctr typing, moulds are most frequently mad 

utta percha, and this material conduces to excellent 
In making an hestuntarne ym a plaster mould, 
plasteris saturated with bees’ wax and covered with 
a mets alli ic powder, on to which the copper will d 











was sent me some time ago by a gentleman wh - ; PI I 
. ¢ . : ’ ltsell 
had found it very successful. Having procured a Jonn Precot, Jun., F.S.A. 
th is to be c pied, take a camel's hair 
brush and give it a thin coating of oil, any ‘kind, TA’ TANTA‘AOYT TA‘AANTA TANTAAYZETAI (4% 
but be careful to go over every part hen rim | 8. ix. 536.)— 
it round tightly with paper or thin tin. Mix up The wealth of Tantalus is so great that it is weighed 





the plaster of Paris (the finest image plaster) with | in scales (and not counted) 
cold water to the consistency of cream. Pour a P ieee ’ eo 
aarr } 1 and 4+} s+] } MAKROCHEIR will find that several of the Greek 
spoonful or two on the seal, and then with a brush | ,, - - 
- Ae : Parceemiographists quote this proverbial expression, 
or feather work it well into the deeply parts re ,, 
f th sl. bei ful te ) br ‘ik all the air. | 9 d among others Michael Apost lius of Byzan- 
of the seal, being careful yreak all the air- : a4 
tg Agen Se: seam Be ind set to | um says that it is found in Anacreon, who flou- 
es; then ir the remainder on : set : “ on ae - : 
pgp rished about B.c. 522 (Fr. 60 Schneidewin), and 
also rapa ro 





( 


dry. An inch or so wi l be sufficient for small 








. . . “1) 1:4 K@uULK@ €ipnrat, TayraAov rdAavra TaAav- 
seals. When the matrix is quite dry it will lift |“. Ss fl d ding “4 
of easily. T : lee from this. cut | This comic writer is believed to be Me- 
ff easil o take impressions from this, cut | ** ag 
} ; | nat ~~ r, born B.c. died B.c. 291, and this is 


} ; > J 

1 size, and boil | : 7 gs 
kt ts will come | Confirme d by Stob , who quotes it in his F 
agate mg ter meg (118,10, 2.) The proverb is also — 
by Plutarch, who died about a.p, 120 (Erot. c. 16 


gutta percha rot ut th ret quire 
in asaucepan till very soft. Hard 


out by squeezing it with the per Then lay it 





Ort- 

















on to a wet ~ te or board, drying the surface with 7am 3) bo the Gitentnn euntemen: be Poni 
apiece of rag. The — may now be rubbed | P- wy a tpn ta se Dowing — a9 é pe Abby. 
with bronze powder, and the plaster matrix pressed | 71” S”«H0s our Spare — _ dlermsgge he 
into the soft gutta — ha, hok line it near to the = oth ._ re . PDS 
fire to prevent it co ling r. The gutta percha may | “7s” €*onger 
be pressed into the leep parts of the seal with the A \ ind of great l rv and desire su Ad nly arising has 
fingers, and a wei cht place xd upon it until cool. — oY a wealth of Tantal move WOES, a8 Che provers 
The following electrotype process is given as | “7% ** ue wea ee 
“easy” in Pepper's Playbook of Metals (1861, 287.) The riches of Tantalus have not been sufficiently 
A diagram is there given : — | known to us to introduce his name as a proverbial 
“In the centre of a stonewar¢ ! w ox | expression for great riches; we have, however, a 
well dovetailed and made watertight, nails, and | common enough saying, “rich as Croes ’; but 
nearly filled with a st i f copper, | Tanta F 







is has given origin to the English word 


pp 
place a porous cell con gamated zine 











surrounded with a mixtu Me mg sulphuric | e - tantalize,” from a we Il -known event con- 
acid and twenty part er top of the | nected with his mythological story. 

zine rod is wound on: f a lengtl pper wire, It will be recollected that Pliny the Younger, 
and the other is attached to the seal or medal, previously | in his Epistles (ii. 18), introduces this idea of 


Y 


vell blackleaded and polished. ‘If a medal is used and | weighing into a far different subject, when he is 
the wire twisted round the rim, the deposit of copper . 


¥ : : 

: “7, notes + ’ yn a ut o slace to 
isnot required at the back and might indeed spoil the | “P®®*10& of votes. as Eee * ot be out of plac te 
medal by preventing its subsequent removal from the | quote his observations at the present moment. 
tlectrotype cast. Very little blacklead should be used | He says:— 






























































































“Sed hoc pluribus visum est: nwmerantur enim sen 
tentie, non ponderantur: nec aliud in publico consilio 
potest fieri, in quo nihil est tam inequale, quam equalitas 
ipsa ; ; Dam, quum sit impar prucentia, par omuium jus 
























































est. 

The majority were swayed the other way; for votes g 
by number and not weight, nor can it be otherwis such 
public assemblies, where nothing is more unequal thar 
that equality which prevails in them; for though ever 
individual has the same right, uffrage, eve indi- 
vidual has not the same stren igm 





C. T. RaMAGE. 

AvevstInE Bernuer (4* §S. ix. 484.)—By the 
index to the Parker Society volumes much ietail 
may be learned f th excellent Augustus Bernher, 
and in thetwonotes on him are references to furth 
sources of information, as well as the titles, Xc., 
of his three treatises and MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. A little book by the Rev. B. Richings, 
entitled The Mancetter Martyrs (Seeley, 1860), pp. 
114-171, brings together many of his letters and 
other details concerning him. Mr. R. stat 
pp. 117, 119 :— 

“On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Southam, Warwickshire. We 
learn from Tanner that he was a married man, given to 





hospitality, and a celebrated prea her at Southam, 1570 
His edition of Bp. Latimer’s sermons is dated from 
Southam, October 2, 1562. How long he was the shepherd 


of that little flock cannot now be ascertained.’ 


This might, possibly, be learned by some topo- 
graphy or county hist ry, ifnot by the parish 
documents. 

The neighbourhood of Coventry appears to have 
been a favourite resort of the ‘‘ Gospellers” of 
that day, as this last named book portrays. The 
never-to-be-forgotten Glovers were owners of 
Baxterly and Mancetter. At the former Bp. 
Latimer frequently visited; he was uncle to the 
wife of Robert Glover, who was burned at 
Coventry, Sept. 19, 1555. And Mrs. Joyce Lewis, 
burned at Lie hfield, Dec. 18, 1557, for aversion to 
the mass and sprinkling of “ holy” water, resided 
also at Mancetter. Bernher seems to have been in 
frequent communication with these Christian 
friends and their connexions. Hence he would 
naturally in later and less anxious days be the more 
gladly located in that neighbourhood. S. M. S. 


Joun Asorit (4** S. ix. 440.)—A further search 
in your columns would-have shown MR. PREsLEY 
that I had thrown doubt upon the fact of Asgill 
having died at so advanced an age as‘one hundred 
in the year 1666 (3"¢ S, x. 242). Sorry as lam 
to rob Asgill of any of the interest which sur- 
rounds him, I have, since I wrote the above note, 
carefully looked into the matter, and am more 
than ever convinced that Asgill was some fifteen 
or twenty years less than one hundred. He was 
admitted a student of the Middle Temple May 4, 
1686, and called to the bar May 6, 1692, when, 
if he had been born in 1666, he would be twenty- 
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six years old, and have publish ied his first pamphlet 
at thirty inste d of f fifty-eight. He was the second 
son of Edward Aso rill of Hanle *y Castle, co. Wor- 
ter, where he may have been born; though, 
according to Mr. Wilson Leeds, a local anti- 
quary, Asgill was born at Leeds in 1655, and 
re, but the authen- 

t l m wever if ce orrect, 
he would only have been eighty-three when he 
died. His 1 life was full of irrences of interest, 
ly given in any printed 


at the free school th 








none of which are prope 
account of him : : 
Raupa THomas, 
VILLAGE OF Dean, Water or Lerru, Epry- 
suRGH (4 S, x. 44.)—Respecting the arms of 
the Baxters, one of the incorporated trades of Edin- 
burgh, I beg to give the f extract from 
An Historical Account of the Blue Blanke or 
Craftsman’s Banner, by Alex. Pennecuik, Edinb, 

1722. The end of the author was sad— 

“ To show the fate of Pennycuik, 
Who starving died in turnpike neuk.”. 






“1X. Baxters, arms az. 3 garbs or, from a chief waved 
a hand issuing, holding a pair of ballances extending to 
the base.” 

A foot-note states— 

“The period at which the Baxters were first incorpo- 
rated is also unknown. A seal of cause from the Town 





Council dated in 1522, sets forth that, by their negligence 
in times of much trouble, the ori al charter of incorpora- 


tion was lost or amissing. This new charter informs us 
that each incorporation had an altar in St. Giles’s chureh, 
ledicated to their respective patrons or'tutelary shints, 
the priest who officiated at which was provided with 
victuals by going about from to house amongst its 


members.” 
G. E. 








Manchester 
A Yarp or Wine (4 S. x. 49.)—Ward, in 


his Borough of Stoke-upon- Trent, §c., 1848, copies 
; » ~ 4 ’ 


“ list of the seventy gentlemen assembled at the 
civic feast, whose names are registered in the 
Corporation Book,” and adds— 

“The test of a Imi ssion to the fr edom of this convivial 
corporatior » drinking off a yard-length-glass of 
ale at a single draught, no very trifling infliction on 4 

| temperate candidate.”—Pp. 367, 568. 

| Here is no mention of drinking a yard of wine. 
| He makes some reflections upon the drinking, 
j saying— 

“ Strong ale was mostly in vogue at the parties of those 
early days, and after ample libations offered to Sir John 
Barleycom, large bowls of punch crowned the convivial 
board, wine being introduced but sparingly.” 

Samvet Smaw. 











Andover. 

Marra pet Occrpente (4 S. x. 30.)—The 
name of this lady was Maria Brooks. She was 
| born about 1795, ‘and died at Matanzas in 1! 
| Her works were Judith, Esther, and other Poems’ 
} by a Lover of the Fine Arts, 1820; Zophiel, or the 
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Bride of Seven, the first canto of which was peo “the Gyants blood was blacke & red, 
lished in Boston in 1825, the whole poem in Lon- his body —= like Low Me aten lead, 
don in 1833; and Idomen, or the Vale of the « stanke as did the tyke. 


Yumuri (said to be autobiographical), 1845. In Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words, 
Southey, whom she visited in 1851, calls her in | Ae or tyke is described as “a person ol bad cha- 
The Doctor “ the most impassioned and most | racter, a blunt or vulgar fellow. Also a name for 





imaginative of all poetesses,”’ and he superintended | 2 dog.” ; Waugh, too, in his Lan shir Sketches, 
the pi ublication of Zophiel. (See Allibone’s Dic- | speaks of “a black swarffy tyke ( man). 
tyonar 7] of E Inglis h Literature.) J. CHARLES ( Ox. 
AUSTIN Dorson. Hazelwood, Belper. 
10, Redcliffe Street, S.W. I think with you that Dr. Latham is very far 





* vine thie worl ff rn 
Ace or Surps (4 S. ix. passim; x. 39.)—The | 205 1) GCuving this word from German Dachs, a 
“ Aracaty,” formerly the Portuguese ship “ Res- a — re vat lee. ‘—* ind of doub 3 
% *y," = is Tt 1S Scar navi gin. ne se 
taurador,” was built in Lisbon in 1657, and runs | ‘ ee Norse wor 
! 





between Hull and Norway in the ice trade. eryeae bitch. Is not the word tyke, as applied 
. : TC to designate a coarse and vulgar person, rather 
‘ : pe from Danish tyk, gross, corpulent ? J. Cx. R. 

“Att THE GLory,” ETc. (4% S. x. 49.)— 
H. A. B. probably refers to the following, which | Inico Jonrs anpD THE EARL or PEMBROKE 
occur in Helen, a poem by E. A. Poe: | (4° S. ix. 535; x. 55.) —Both your correspondents 
“To the glory that was Greece, J. M. and Currretprooc have overlooked the 


I quote from memory as I do not have Poe’s nye Jones og gi Society, p. 44) :— 


works beside me, but I think I have given the ‘I cannot conclude this account of the Life of Inigo 
lines correctly. R. C. WALKER. Sen 28 Without pointing out a singular and important error 
ete . | which Walpole commits in his account of Jones: an error 
eae J perpetuated by Allan Cunningham and by other authors 
Ar-nuts (4 §. ix. 534; x. 52.)—F. C. H. | who have written the life of the great architect. Walpole 
(Murithian) supposes the Scotch name of this | - ‘ribes to Philip —— fifth — of Pembroke and 
3 ° ° | ria ry. s >. ) - reoherent . SC 
root properly written Arnot, and this he thinks | © ee ee ee ee ee 
b fi derived f ine. 4 The notes, written about Jones in the first edition of the 
robably derived from burgundian Arnotta. © | Stonehenge Restored, formerly in the Harleian Library. 
Scotch ‘orthography is various—namely, Arnut, | That these notes, however, could not have been written 
Arnot, Yurnut, This name is evidently the Danish | by Philip, the eccentric Earl, may be determined by a 
iordnod ; Teut. aerdnoot. In Johnstone’s Abridg- | — FA The | who is = to have written 
. . . . . | 1e > D0. 2 ok in whicl “y © wri 
ment of Jamieson it is defined “ tall oat-grass or - ail hed in Pome 1¢ book in which they are written 
. “" AS 5S “ DU. 
pignut. BILBo, | 


i 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” | following passage in Peter Cunningham’s Life of 


The writer of these MS. notes undoubtedly was * 
Tyke, Trxe (4" S. ix. 536; x. 55.)—The fol- | Inigo Jones’s old rival Sir Balthazar Gerbier, 
lowing extract from Halliwell’s Dictionary of | whose life, if carefully written, would form a most 
Archaic Words probably contains the answer to | interesting piece of biography. My late friend 
Mr. Jxssr’s query as to “the earliest use made | Peter Cunningham (who delighted in looking over 


of the word tyke or tike in any Er iglish book or | my collection of the works of this singular cha- 
manuscript :— acter) fully agreed with me as to the author of 
“Trxe. A common sort of dog. (North.) Aubrey says, | these notes. Epwarp F. RimBavrz. 
‘The indigence of Yorkshire are strong, tall, and long- | 
legg’d ; them call ’em opprobriously long-leg’d tyke.’ M.P.s or Castte Ristne (4% S, x. 30.)— 
= op Soc P. 11. Th _term a ur a. early as | 1780. Robert Macrith ; John Chetwynd Talbot. 
eo contempt, zoue heythene tykes,’ MS. Morte Ar- | 17g; Dec. Vice Talbot, appointed a Commissioner of 
thure, f. 91.” 


| Trade and Plantations—John Chetwynd Talbot. 
The same word seems to have been used inter- | 1782. May. Vice Talbot, succeeded to the Peerage as 
changeably for both a dog and a dog-tick. | ey ee James - Bart. 
784. Charles Boone; i Sney 

Instances of both significations may be found in | SS Seas Sane; eae Saye 
Bish | 1790. Charles Boone; Henry Drummond. 

op Percy's folio ey T he f following stanza | 1794. July. Vice Drummond, deceased—Charles Chester. 
occurs in the ballad of “ Robine Hood and F fryer | 1796. Charles Chester ; Horatio Churchill. 


Tucke ” ;— 1802. Charles Chester ; Peter Isaac Thellusson.* 
“Ever gods forbott, said Robin Hood, | 1806. Charles Chester ; Richard Sharpe. 
elon that het ~em 1807. Richard Sharpe ; Hon. Charles Bagot. _ / 
I had rather be mached with 3 of the tikes 1808. =. V ed Bagot, resigned; Hon. F. Greville 
ere I wold be mate! 2” oward. 
angie — snher pay Pl 1812. Hon. F. Greville Howard; Hon. Augustus C. 
In the ballad of “Guy and Colebrande,” from Bradshaw. 





@ same collection, the word is used in the . , 
humbler signification : —- * Created Lord Rendlesham in Ireland in 1806. 
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1817. Feb. Vice Bradshaw, resigned; Earl of Rock- | and the “ American weed,” Anacharis alsinastrum, 
savage. Of these, st is ve > 

1818. Hon. Fulke G. Hi ward, T.; Earl of Rocksavage, T. “i ese the last is very frequent in many lo- 

1820. Both the sa calities, and is peculiarly dangerous to swimmers 

1822. Feb. Vice vage, summoned to the House of | ON account of its long clinging stems, and also 
Peers as Ba aron New! urgh; Lord W. H. H. | because the specific gravity of the plant is so 





Cholmondeley, T. As _, | nearly that of water that cut or broken masses 

Hon. Fulke G. Howard, T.; Lord W.H.H. Chol- we * snk : 
eee seem more disposed to sink than to float. The 
1830. Both the same. history of this plant is highly interesting. First 
1831. Both the sa discovered in Berwickshire, in 1842, it has grad- 
Samvet Snaaw. | ually spread throughout the greater part of Eng- 
Ar land, in some places completely filling large sheets 


of water, and impeding the navigation of rivers, 
A remarkable circumstance connected with it is, 
that Pp bably all the plants in this country have 
proceeded from a single piece. The flowers hear. 
ing pistils and stamens occur on different individual 
plants, and in every specimen of the weed yet seen 
in this kingdom the pistil-bearing flower only is 
found, and therefore it cannot propagate itself 
by seed. I r: yuld presume that this is the Plant 








. ; 4) neant by F. sin n t Pere 

can comfortably apy ly myself to the study of them. meant Dy . H, aon } [ do ag se the -ied 
1° scarta a ph i 2 is 8 requ n n dee 

But I must ask O. B. B. to favour me with a little | "C4" @upemum SORELY SOURS Oe 
more time, until I have cleared out of the way water as in Sachem end shallow po ols, and on their 


moist boggy margins. VIGORN. 


, Stourbridge. 


MS. waggon at present blocking up ie road, an 
impeding the progress of the li i hs 
In a few weeks I shall be happy m |, ALEXANDER Porr or Scortisn Descent (45. 
with the result of my researches on ¢ = subject, | ix. 502; x. 56.)—I do not think there is any real 
I suspect that b th the » “ Fren ch red” and the | foundation for the statement that Pope was “a 
false teeth are much more ancient than the seren- | Seot by descent.” The alleged relationship be- 
teenth century. I fear | my ideas on the matter | tween the poet and the “ minister of Reay,” as! 
are very much out-of-date for this ninete nth | think, fairly comes under the head of “ apocry- 
‘ ly have expe 1the | phal genealogy.” I remember some years since 
ust which I di - ‘t many | reading something about a correspondence between 

‘a | Pope and a Presbyterian minister of his name, in 
hor I was, and calmlv asked | which the latter is said to have suggested possible 
for a box of face-f wader, in the most open and | re lationship. In a subsequent referenc: to this 
r. How women of any century | subject, however (I cannot recall whee), the 











ig ‘damsel walked into 








nhl 
uni I 
can arrogantly endeavour to improve upon God's | #ssumption f consangcul inity was treated as fiction. 
work, whether He hem fair b the SCEPTIC. 





reverse, passes my C I r ¥ u will see, Sr Watrter Scorr anp Brrron (4% 8, x7 
from these remarks, how very u infasl iionable I am. | 59.)—I have myself known this proverb used. 
But why should the woman who paints circles | See Ray's Proverbs, 2nd edit. (Cambridge, 1678.) 





roun d her eves in yellow ochre be deemed a bar- | It run follows :— 
barian, while the woman who daubs rouge over “As great pity to see a woman weep, as a goose g0 


her «of ks is allowed to be a civilised being? I | barefoot 
should like to in juire, also, why she who thrusts 


J. H. I. OAKrer. 


sticks through her lips should be considered a Wyverley Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 
savage, while she who bores holes through her ADMTRAL KEMPENFELT (4 S. x. 146.) —In my 


ears is anornament to society? But I shall rouse | Zyra Britannica will be found two hymns by 
a hornet’s nest about my ears, and I had better | Admiral Richard Kempenfelt in addition to his 
stop here. HERMENTRI hymn entitled “The Alarm,” quoted by Mr. 
Barker. Admiral Kempenfelt com posed a tractate 
entitled Ort rN ul Hymns and P vems by Philothe- 
orus, which was printe din 1777. It contains nine 
metrical compositions, a evincing religious eat- 
nestness. The adr > was born at Westminster 
in October 1718. le — in the “ Royal 
George ” on August =, 1782 


Perstcarra (4° S. x. 48).—To go fully into 
the various plants that make up the vegetation of 
an ordinary pond would take more space than the 
editor of “N. & Q.” could spare. The weeds 
most frequently met with in ponds are the various 
kinds of pond-weed, Potamogeton, the commonest 
species being P. natans and P. crispus, the plants 
mentioned by F. C. H., Persicaria amplhibium, 


CHartes RocERs. 


Snowdown Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 
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Famity Names As Curistran Names (4° S. ix. 


506; x. 17.)—In answer to NEPHRITE’s query, I 
subjoin an extract from Camden’s Remains (Chap- 


ter on “ Christian Names)” :— 


«“ Whereas in late yeares, Sirnames have beene given for 


Christian names among us, and no where else in Christen- 
dome; although many dislike it, for that great incon- 
venience will ensue: neverthelesse it seemeth to proceede 
from hearty good will and affection of the Godfathers, to 
shew their love, or from a desire to contin and propa- 
gate their owne names to succeeding ages. A is in 
nowise to be disliked, but rather approoved in those which 
matching with heires generail of worshipful ancient fami- 
lies, have given those names to their heires, with a minde- 
full and thankfull regard of them, as we have now Picker- 
ing, Wotton, Grevill, Varney, Bassingburne, Gawdy, Cal 
th rpe, Parker, Pecsal, Brocas, Fitz Raulfe, Chamberlanie, 
who are the heires of Pichke ring, Bassingburn . Grevill, 
Calthorp, &c. For beside the continuation of the nam 
we see that the selfe name, yea and sometime t - 
tude of names doth kindle sparkles of love and liking 
among meere strangers, 

“Neither can I believe a wayward old man, which 
would say, that the giving of surnames for Christian 
names, first began in the time of King Edward the sixt, 
by such as would be Godfathers, when they were more 
than halfe fathers, and thereupon would have perswaded 


some to change such names at the confirmation.” 
G. F. S. E. 


Tae Four Waite Krxes (4 S. x. 30.)—I 
can furnish G. G. with one of his four kings—at 
least if they be “our kings.” Of the other three 
I am ignorant; but I know that “Sofi.e., in a 
shower of snow] went our White King to his 
grave,” was written of the funeral of Charles I. 


HERMENTRUDE. 
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Hisceellanecous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Maire of Bristowe is Kale ndar. By R 
Town Clerk of Bristol 18 Edward IV. 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. (Printed for the 
ciety.) 











Though the rule which regulates the 
den Society is, that ev 
ve of the Civil, Ecc 


publications of 
ary book should be one 
lesiastical, or Literary His- 








have wisely departed from this rule on several occasions 
im favour of works which are of special interest or v 
in illustration of local history. The book just issue 
ofthis character. : ) 






l is 
It is printed from a MS. preserved in 
the archives of the Corporation of Bristol, the work of 
Robert Ricaat, who was elected Town Clerk of Bristol in 
18 Edw. IV., a.p. 1470, and held that office for at least 
twenty-seven years. The Kalendar, which is divided 
into six parts, the first three being devoted to History, 
and the last three to Local Customs and Laws, was under- 
taken at the instance of the Mayor William Spencer, in 
Whose time Ricaat was elected to his office. Th ugh of 
course of more immediate interest to Bristolians, the book 
8 one calculated to illustrate our municipal system 
generally ; and as such it was a graceful act on the part 
of the Camden Council to entrust the editing of it to 

iss Lucy Toulmin Smith, who was peculiarly fitted for 
the task by the training she received while assisting her 


he United Kingdom generally, yet the Council | 
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late father in the preparation of his valuable book on our 
old English Guilds. The work is illustrated with a pho- 
tographic reproduction of a curious illumination in the 
original MS. representing the Introduction of the Mayor ; 
and by a photolithograph of an early plan or picture of 
sristol. 
Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Vol. 111. 
Black, Edinburgh.) 
‘his volume contains the First Series of Historical 
shes of the Statesmen of the time of George III. 
h 1 will appear in the next 
lives of several of the late 
1 r’s contemporaries in the law, and his “ Recol- 
ns of the Bar and Bench ” will also be included. 


(A. & C 











| , sond Series 
| volume, together with the 
. 








Lect 





oration of 
nce ; a parishioner, 
nthe bulk of the work 
The stonework has been grgatly in- 


h are now to be 


Tewkessury Apsey Cuvurcu.—T! 
this church is to be taken in hand at on 
| Mr. T.C having undertake 
| at his own cost. 











d by the erection of galleries, whic 





Dr. Grirritnu has marked his 
i lately held by him at R 
} + }) 


o,! . wards the restoration of t 











Deatu or J. WALTER K. r.S.A.— 
“he who shared with us the advantage of knowing 
Mr. Eyrtox, will share the deep regret with which we 
record his death on the Ist instant, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. Mr. Evron must have been known to all 
] ot books by the remarkable library which he 
, lispersion of which some years ago by 
Messrs. Sotheby created quite a sensation among biblio- 
graphers. But great as was Mr. Eyton's knowledge 
f everything connected with bibliography, printing, 
, he was more remarkable for his kindness 
erality—for his readiness, we should rather say 
iety, to help his literary friends, and } 
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his liberal 






the Society of Antiquaries and kindred 
and he has left a name which will easured 
tionate respect by all who knew him. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

GIE RETABLIE PAR LES MfDAILLES : vols. dt 
Jean Hardou 








JEX VERSALF, HISTORIUM, CHRONOLOGICT®M, etc., par Jea 
Jacques Hoffmann, réimprimé 4 vols. fol Le t 70 
Wanted by Col. Filis, Starcross, I 





1crM MARIANTM. F 
M—MS. Thirteent 





1e copy 
1 or Fourteenth C 





Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, A 


urst Road 
Hackney, E. 


| 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 

W. H. James WEALE’s kind proposal is accepted with 
thanks. 

H, S. Sxtprox.—We are assured on 
there is no work on Booksellers’ Receipts. 

J.H.— The Secretary at War in March, 1751, was 
Henry Lord Fox, Esq., afterwards Lord Holland. 

GrorceE Etuiis.—Oaths were taken on the Gospels so 
early as a.D. 528 ; and the words “So help me Ged and all 
saints,” concluded an oath untill 1550. 


d auth yrity 
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120 NOTES AND QU ERIES. - S. X. Aveusr 10, 72, 


R. S. P. (Live rpool.)— For the line “Leave thy damnable | ra PATENT TROPICAL SUN BL INDS—Are 
faces i begin,” see Hamlet, Act III. Se. 2. made of s strips of wood, either the natural colour or 

r - W A ; stubble ; with or with on bands of various patterns and ¢ colow 

AN DARAGEE.— ayz-goose, or stubbie-qoose, is an cn admit of a ft ad g ‘ ight, an advantage unattail 
tertainment given to workmen formerly at the beginning of blinds, 3 
7 d a2" 2 . . view from 
winter, when they commenced candle-light. Hence a wayz- - 
goose was the head dish at the annual feust of the fore- Thay Cnatruct the thou heat of the Z 
_ . oO and exclude dra t without interferix i I ig > 
fathers of the typographic fraternity. See“ N. & Q.” 2"4 | with sunny as pects and hot climates the 1e cann “i 
S. iv. 91. 192. Patterns pric nd estimates on applicatio B. HEMBRY 
ct West Str —"y ‘London, W. Cc. 





Ww. D Sweetine— In 1855 Dr. Stukeley’s drawi qs 
he possession of Mr. Fleming St. John, resi 


1 cester. “N. & Q.” 1" 8. xii. 321. ) yen sEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 








] f ) c d cap 
wie rtyy ee Be Few So Smteg ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

aN. oe NY o- Xl, ’ p Ses. ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

S. MarsHAuu (Brixton).—The common stocks, as an ALLEN’S REGISTERED!ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
instrument of punishment, are well known. Barnacles dif- ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
fered from them in the holes to enclose the legs, b lg Travelling, post free. 
separated to distances varying accor ding to the degree of 


the 7 mer’ s offence, and thus, in extreme cases, being ——— —— 


capale of inflicting excessive torture. “OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


P. B. C. (Dover.)— Anticipated, see p. 95 , F , ca Week @ 
» one . Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet or rom Countey 
HW (Kensincton.)— refer dy 7 — - . ~~" 
S. H. W. (K n ington. )— The erence has already Mansions, of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good test, 
been given, see Pp. 40. sound workmanship, and economy. 


Pe eer er ae collection Lt Os fag, | COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 


tled The Passionate Pilgrim, appeared in “N. & Q.” 1*S. 


ix. 27; x. 367. CABINET MAKERS, 
Erratum.—4™ §S. x. p. 94, col. i. line 7 from the 109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


bottom, for “ warier ” read “ courier.” 


rOTICE. sum eom.| TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS— 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and | Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
to this rule we can make no exception. | TAPESTRIES. 


To all ce ics ion she d be ixec e » anc . 
I communications n0uld ie affix 1 the name and COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 


address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


is a guarantee of good faith. . DECORATORS, 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor, | 109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. ee Mi aA 4 iw 
| EAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE HEAD= 
F. R. Hoentrox, Surgeon Aurist, M.R.C.S.L., 2nd , 16, 
L.A.C., 30th May, 1846 (Registered), Surgeon to the Institution 
The Vellum Wer © Club- house Paper, Cure of Deafness, of 15, Bernard Street, Russell Square, Wee ail 
Manufactured expressly t 1 versally experienced want, i. ¢.a send his new book for self-cure, with {estimonials of this woudertal 
paper which shall in itsel f ymt ine a perfectly smooth surface with covery, on receipt of 12 stamps, and will rescue all sufferers 
total freedom from grease dangerous treatment of the - irics and pretenders of the Con- 


r sultations free from 12 till 4 k.—Established twenty- -tive years. 
The New Vellum W ove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these pe iarities completely, being made from a 
the best linen rags only, posses sing great tenacity and durabilit y,and r Ron r r . 1 ‘ 
presenting a surface eq vally wel aceeeen | for « quill « or steel pen NDIGESTION. —THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
The NEW VELLUM WOV CLUB-HOUSE PAP ER’ surpasses | adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE ~ 
all others for smoothness of st + fi Saleen of colour, firmness of tex- Remedy. Sold in Bottles from 3s.,and Boxes, from 2. 
ture. entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, | Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- SON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
perties._£A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various | an 
izes, post free for 24 Stamps a 7 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, | DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
wien Sesest, BL. The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE esTTON aoe 


37, West Strand, London. 





BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION 
‘ = : 3 J mild parent for pat qenetications, especially adapted for 
G ka BEB. & FR EN C UH, | CHILDREN, and INFANTS 
I BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, | DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, 


Manufacturer of And of all Chemists. 
———e 


CHURCH FURNITURE, wer 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, LE A AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, a - 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL THE ‘wencnssancaaa™ 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &e. P pronoun y Connoisseurs = 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR, 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE 


AN + CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & CO. » Ur . . " 
Ne T. MARY AXE, have just received a oS of BEWARE OF IMITA TIONS, 


Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


—e ee 


Ro. 3 “3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes of 500 each. | and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and 


per box. Orders to be accompanied by a remittance. Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold byall 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















